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naked, or only dressed in the rough skins of 
beasts, and staining their bodies, as other 
savages do, with coloured earths and the juices 
of plants. But, the Pheenicians, sailing over 

Ir you look at a map of the World, you | to the opposite coasts of France and Belgium, 
will see, in the left-hand upper corner of the|and saying to the people there, “We have 
Eastern Hemisphere, two Islands lying in the | been to those white cliffs across the water, 
sea. They are England and Scotland, and} which you can see in fine weather ; and from 
Ireland. England and Scotland form the! that country we bring this tin and lead,” 
greater part of these Islands. Ireland is the | tempted some of the French and Belgians to 
next in size. The little neighbouring is!and=,| come over also. These people settled them- 
which are so small upon the Map as to be) selves on the south coast of England, which 
mere dots, are chiefly little bits of Scotland—| is now called Kent; and, although they were 
broken off, I dare say, in the course of a great, a rough people too, they taught the savage 
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length of time, by the power of the restless 
water. 

In the old days, a long, long while ago, | 
before Our Saviour was born on earth and 
when he lay asleep in a ne these Islands 
were in the same place, and the stormy sea 
roared round them, just as it roars now. But, 
the sea was not alive, then, with great ships 
and brave sailors, sailing to and from all 

rts of the world. It was very lonely. The 
slands lay solitary, in the great expanse of 
water. The foaming waves dashed against 
their cliffs, and the bleak winds blew over 
their forests; but, the winds and waves brought 
no adventurers to land upon the Islands ; and 
the savage Islanders knew nothing of the rest 
of the world, and the rest of the world knew 
nothing of them. 

It is supposed that the Pheenicians, who 
were an ancient people, famous for carrying 
on trade, came in ships to these Islands, and 
found that they produced tin and lead; 
both very useful things, as you know, and 
both produced to this very hour upon the 
sea-coast. ‘Che most celebrated tin mines in 
Cornwall are, still, close to the sea. One of 
them, which I have seen, is so close to it that 
it is hollowed out underneath the ocean ; and 
the miners say that, in stormy weather, when 
they are at work down in that deep place, 
they can hear the noise of the waves, thunder- 
ing above their heads. So, the Phoenicians, 
coasting about the Islands, would come, with- 
out much difficulty, to where the tin and lead 
were. 

The Pheenicians traded with the Islanders 
for these metals, and gave the Islanders some 
other useful things in exchange. The Island- 
ers were, at first, poor savages, going almost 
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Britons some useful arts, and improved that 
part of the Islands. It is probable that other 
people came over from Spain to Ireland, and 
settled there. 

Thus, by little and little, strangers became 
mixed with the Islanders, and the savage 
Britons grew into a wild bold people—almost 
savage, still, especially in the interior of the 
country, away from the sea, where the foreign 
settlers seldom went; but hardy, brave, and 
strong. 

The whole country was covered with forests, 
and swamps. The greater part of it was 
very misty and cold. There were no roads, no 
bridges, no streets, no houses that you would 
think deserving of the name. A town was 
nothing but a collection of straw-covered huts, 
hidden in a thick wood, with a ditch all round, 
and a low wall, made of mud, or the trunks of 
trees placed one upon another. The people 
planted little or no corn, but lived upon the 
flesh of their flocks and cattle. They made 
no coins, but used metal rings for money. 
They were clever in basket-work, as savage 
people often are ; and they could make a coarse 
kind of cloth, and some very bad earthenware. 
But, in building fortresses they were much 
more clever. 

They made boats of basket-work, covered 
with the skins of animals, but seldom, if ever, 
ventured far from the shore. They made 
swords, of copper mixed with tin ; but, these 
swords were of an awkward shape, and so 
soft that a heavy blow would bend one. They 
made light shields, short pointed daggers, and 
spears—which they jerked back, after they 
had thrown them at an enemy, by a long 
strip of leather fastened to the stem. The 
butt-end was a rattle, to frighten an enemy’s 
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horse. The ancient Britons, being divided | which they called Sacred Groves ; and there 
into as many as thirty or forty tribes, eacl: | they instructed in their mysterious arts, young 
commanded by its own little King, were con-| men, who came to them as pupils, and who 
stantly fighting with one another, as savage | sometimes stayed with them as long as twenty 
people usually do; and they always fought | years. 7 
with these weapons. ‘These Druids built great Temples and 
They were very fond of horses. ‘The standard | altars, open to the sky, of which some are yet 
of Kent was the picture ofa white horse. They | remaining. Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain 
could break them in and manage them wonder-|in Wiltshire, is the most extraordinary of 
fully well. Indeed, the horses (of which they | these. ‘Three curious stones called Kits Coty 
had an abundance, though they were rather | House, on Bluebell Hill near Maidstone in 
small) were so well taught in those days that | Kent, form another. We know, from examni- 
they can scarcely be said to have improved | nation of the great blocks of which such 
since—though the men are so much wiser. | buildings are made, that they could not have 
They understood, and obeyed, every word of | been raised without the aid of some ingenious 
command; and would stand still by them-| machines, which are common now, but which 
selves, in all the din and noise of battle, while | the ancient Britons certainly did not use in 
their masters went to fight on foot. The| making their own uncomfortable houses. | 
Britons could not have succeeded in their] should not wonder if the Druids, and their 
most remarkable art, without the aid of these} pupils who stayed twenty years, knowing 
sensible and trusty animals. The art I mean,} more than the rest of the Britons, kept the 
is the construction and management of war-| people out of sight while they made these 
chariots or cars, for which they have ever | buildings, and then pretended that they made 
been celebrated in history. Each of the best|them by magic. Perhaps, they had a hand in 
sort of these chariots, not quite breast high | the fortresses too; at all events, as they were 
in front, and open at the back, contained one | very powerful, and very much believed in, 
man to drive, and two or three others to|and as they made and executed the laws, and 
fight: all standing up. ‘The horses who} paid no taxes, I don’t wonder that they liked 
drew them were so well trained, that they|their trade. And, as they persuaded the 
would tear, at full gallop, over the most] people that the more Druids there were, 
stony ways, and even through the woods,|the better off the people would be, I don’t 
dashing down their masters’ enemies beneath | wonder that there were a good many of them, 
their hoofs, and cutting them to pieces with} But, it is pleasant to think that there are no 
the blades of swords, or scythes, which were | Druids, now, who go on in that way, and pre- 
fastened to the wheels, and stretched out|tend to carry Enchanters’ Wands and Ser- 
beyond the car on each side, for that cruel | pent’s Eggs—and of course there is nothing 
purpose. In a moment, while at full speed, | of the kind, any where. 
the horses would stop, at the driver’s com-| Such was the improved condition of the 
mand. The men within would leap out, deal | ancient Britons, fifty-five years before the 
blows about them with their swords like hail,| birth of Our Saviour, when the Romans, 
leap on the horses, on the pole, spring back | under their great General, Julius Cesar, were 
into the chariots anyhow ; and, as soon as they | masters of all the rest of the known world, 
were safe, the horses tore away again. Julius Cesar had then just conquered Gaul ; 
The Britons had a strange and terrible reli- | and hearing, in Gaul, a good deal about the 
gion, called the religion of the Druids. It seems | opposite Island with the white cliffs, and about 
to have been brought over, in very early times | the bravery of the Britons who inhabited it, 
indeed, from the opposite country of France, | some of whom had been fetched over to help 
anciently called Gaul, and to have mixed up | the Gauls in the war against him, he resolved, 
the worship of the Serpent, and of the Sun|as he was so near, to come and conquer 
and Moon, with the worship of some of the | Britain next. 
Heathen Gods and Goddesses. Most of the} So, Julius Cesar came sailing over to this 
ceremonies were kept secret by the priests, | island of ours, with eighty vessels and twelve 
the Druids, who pretended to be enchanters,| thousand men. And he came from the 
and who carried magicians’ wands, and wore, | French coast between Calais and Boulogne, 
each of them, about his neck, what he told|“ because thence was the shortest passage 
the ignorant people was a Serpent’s egg in a|into Britain ;” just for the same reason as 
gold case. But, it is certain that the Druidi-| our steamboats now take the same track, 
cal ceremonies included the sacrifice of human | every day. He expected to conquer Britain 
victims, the torture of some suspected crimi-| easily ; but, it was not such easy work as he 
nals, and, on particular occasions, even the | supposed—for the bold Britons fought most 
burning alive, in immense wicker cages, of a| bravely; and, what with not having his 
number of men and animals together. The | horse-soldiers with him (for they had been 
Druid Priests had some kind of veneration | driven back by a storm), and what with having 
for the Oak, and for the miseltoe—the same | some of his vessels dashed to pieces by a high 
lant that we hang up in houses at Christmas | tide after they were drawn ashore, he ran 
Irime now—when its white berries grew upon | great risks of being totally defeated. How- 
the Oak. They met together in dark woods | ever, for once that the bold Britons beat him, 
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he beat them twice ; though not so decisively, 
but that he was very glad to accept their pro- 
posals of peace, and go away. 

But in the spring of the next year, he 
came back; this time with eight hundred 
vessels and thirty thousand men. The 
Britizh tribes chose as their general-in-chief, 
a Briton, whom the Romans in their Latin 
langvage called CasstvELLaunus, but whose 
Britis: name is supposed to have been Cas- 
watton. A brave general he was, and well 
he end his soldiers fonght the Roman army ! 
So well, that whenever in that war the Ro- 
man soldiers saw a great clond of dust, and 
heard the rattle of the rapid British chariots, 
they trembled in their hearts. Besides a 
number of smaller battles, there was a battle 
fought near Canterbury, in Kent; there was 
a battle fought near Chertsey, in Surrey ; 
there was a battle fought near a mars!:y little 
town in a wood, the capital of that part of 
Britain which belonged to CassIvELLAUNUS, 
and which was probably near what is now 
Saint Albans, in Hertfordshire. However, 
brave CassIvELLAuNUS had the worst of it, 
on the whole, though he and his men always 
fought like lions. As the other British chic fs 
were jealous of him, and were constantly 
quarrelling with him and with one another. he 
gave up and proposed peace. Julius Cesar 
was very glad to grant peace easily, and to vo 
away again with all his remaining ships and 
men. He had expected to find pearls in 
Britain, and he may have found a few, for 
anything I know! but, at all events, he found 
delicious oysters, and I am sure he found 
tough Britons, of whom, I dare say, he 
made the same complaint as Napoleon Buona- 
parte, the great French General did, eigh- 
teen hundred years afterwards, when he 
said they were such unreasonable fellows 
that they never knew when they were 
beaten. They never did know, I believe, 
and never will. 

Nearly a hundred years passed on, and all 
that time there was peace in Britain. The 
Britons improved their towns and mode of 
life, became more civilised, travelled, and 
learnt a great deal from the Gauls and Ro- 
mans. At last, the Roman Emperor, Clau- 
dius, sent AuLus Piavtius,a skilful general, 
with a mighty force, to subdue the island, and 
shortly afterwards arrived himself. They did 
little; and Ostorrus Scaputa, another gene- 
ral, came. Some of the British Chiefs of 
Tribes submitted. Others resolved to fight 
to the death. Of these brave men, the 
bravest was Caractacus, or Carapoc, who 
gave battle to the Romans, with his army, 
among the mountains of North Wales. “ This 
day,” said he to his soldiers, “decides the 
fate of Britain! Your liberty, or your eter- 
nal slavery, dates from this hour. Remember 
your brave ancestors, who drove the great 
Cesar himself across the sea!” On hearing 
these words, his men, with a great shout, 
rushed upon the Romans. But the strong 








Roman swords and armour were too much for 
the weaker British weapons in close conflict. 
The Britons lost the day. The wife and 
daughter of the brave Caracracus were 
taken prisoners ; his brothers delivered them- 
selves up; he himself was betrayed into the 
hands of the Romans by his false and base 
stepmother ; and they carried him, and al] his 
family, in triumph to Rome. 

But a great man will be great in misfor- 
tune, great in prison, great in chains. His 
noble air, and dignified endurance of distress, 
so touched the Roman people, who thronged 
the streets to see him, that he and his family 
were restored to freedom. No one knows 
whether his great heart broke, and he died in 
Rome, or whether he ever returned to his own 
dear country. English oaks have grown up 
from acorns and withered away, when they 
were hundreds of years old; and other 
oaks have sprung up in their places, and 
died, too, very aged; since the rest of the 
history of the brave Caracracus was for- 
rotten. 

Still, the Britons would not yield. They 
rose ‘gain and again, and died hy thousands, 
sword in hand. ‘They rose on every possible 
eccasion, SvEToNtus, another Roman gene- 
rul, came and stormed the Island of Anglesey 
(then called Mona), which was supposed to 
be sacred, and burnt the Druids in their own 
wicker cages, by their own fires. But even 
while he was in Briton, with his victorious 
troops, the Brrrons rose. Because Boapicea, 
a British queen, the widow of the King of the 
Norfolk and Suffolk people, resisted the plun- 
dering of her property by the Romans who 
were settled in England, she was scourged by 
order of Catus, a Roman officer; and her 
two daughters were shamefully insulted in 
her presence, and her husband’s relations 
were made slaves. To avenge this injury, 
the Britons rose, with all their might and rage. 
They drove Carus into Gaul ; they laid the 
Roman possessions waste; they forced the 
Romans out of London, then a poor little 
town, but already a trading place; they hang- 
ed, burnt, crucified, and slew by the sword, 
seventy thousand Romans in a few days. 
Suetonius strengthened his army, and ad- 
vanced to give them battle. They strength- 
ened their army, and desperately attacked his 
on the field where it was strongly posted. 
Before the first charge of the Britons was 
made, Boapicgea, in a war-chariot, with her 
fair hair streaming in the wind, and her injured 
daughters lying at her feet, drove among the 
troops, and cried to them for vengeance on 
their oppressors, the licentious Romans. The 
Britons fought to the last; but they were van- 
quished with great slaughter, and the unhappy 
queen took poison. 

Still, the spirit of the Britons was not 
broken. When Suetonius left the country, 
they fell upon his troops, and retook the 
{sland of Anglesey. The Emperor AcRico- 
LA came, fifteen or twenty years afterwards, 
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and retook it once more, and devoted seven 
years to subduing the country, especially that 
part of it which is now called Scor.anp ; but 
its people, the Caledonians, resisted him at 
every inch of ground. They fought the 
bloodiest battles with him; they killed their 
very wives and children to prevent his making 
prisoners of them ; they feli fighting in such 
great numbers that certain hills in Scotland 
are yet supposed to be vast heaps of stones 
piled up above their graves. The Emperor 
Haprian came, thirty years afterwards, and 
still they resisted him. The Emperor Seve- 
Rus came, nearly a hundred years afterwards, 
and they worried his great army like dogs, and 
rejoiced to see them die by thousands in the 
bogs andswamps. CaracaLta, the son and 
successor of Severus, did the most to con- 
quer them, for a time; but not by force of 
arms. He knew how little that would do. 
He yielded upa quantity of land to the Caledo- 
nians, and gave the Britons the same privi- 
leges as the Romans possessed. There was 
peace after this for seventy years. 

Then new enemies arose—the Saxons, a 
fierce, seafaring people from the countries to 
the north of the Rhine, the great river of Ger- 
many, on the banks of which the best grapes 
grow to make the German wine. They be- 
gan to come, in pirate ships, to the sea coasts 
of Gaul and Britain, and to plunder them. 
They were repulsed by Caraustus, a native 
either of Belgium or of Britain, who was ap- 
pointed by the Romans to command, and un- 
der whom the Britons first began to fight upon 
the sea. But after this time they renewed 
their ravages. A few years more, and the 
Scots (which was then the name for the peo- 
ple of Ireland) and the Picts, a northern peo- 
ple, began to make frequent plundering excur- 
sions into the south of Britain. All these at- 
tacks were repeated, at intervals, during two 
hundred years, and through a long succession 
of Roman Emperors and chiefs; during all 
which length of time, the Britons rose against 
the Romans, over and over again. At last, in 
the days of the Roman Emperor Hoyortvs, 
when the Roman power all over the world 
was fast declining, and when Rome wanted all 
her soldiers at home, the Romans abandoned 
ali hope of conquering Britain, and went 
away. And still, at last, as at first, the 
Britons rose against them, in their old. brave 
manner ; for, a very little while before, they 
had turned away the Roman magistrates, and 
declared themselves an independent people. 

Five hundred years had passed since Julius 
Cesar’s first invasion of the island, when the 
Romans departed from it for ever. In the 
course of that time, although they had been 
the cause of terrible fighting and bloodshed, 
they had done much to improve the condition 
of the Britons. They had made great military 
roads ; they had built forts; they had taught 
them how to dress and arm themselves much 
better than they had ever known how to do 
before ; they had refined the whole British 





way of living. AGricoza had built a great 
wall of earth, more than seventy miles long, 
extending from Newcastle to beyond Carlisle, 
for the purpose of keeping out the Picts and 
Scots; Haprian had strengthened it; Szve- 
Rus, finding it much in want of repair, had 
built it afresh of stone. Above all, it was in 
the Roman time, and by means of Roman 
ships, that the Christian Religion was first 
brought into Britain, and its people first taught 
the great lesson that, to be good in the sight 
of Gop, they must love their neighbours as 
themselves, and do unto others as they would 
be done by. The Druids declared it was very 
wicked to believe any such thing, and cursed ‘ 
all the people that did believe it very heartily. 
But when the people found that they were 
none the better for the blessings of the Druids, 
and none the worse for the curses of the 
Druids, but that the sun shone and the 
rain fell without consulting the Druids at 
all, they just began to think that the Druids 
were mere men, and that it signified very 
little whether they cursed or blessed. After 
which, the pupils of the Druids fell off 
greatly in numbers, and the Druids took to 
other trades. 

Thus, I have come to the end of the Ro- 
man time in England. It is but little that is 
known of those five hundred years ; but some 
remains of them are still found. Often, when 
labourers are digging up the ground, to make 
foundations for houses or churches, they light 
on rusty money that once belonged to the Ro- 
mans. Fragments of plates from which they 
ate, of goblets from which they drank, and of 
pavement on which they trod, are discovered 
among the earth that is broken by the plough, 
or the dust that is crumbled by the gardener’s 
spade. Wells that the Romans sunk still 
yield water ; roads that the Romans made form 
part of our highways. In some old battle- 
fields, British spear-heads and Roman armour 
have been found, mingled together in decay, 
as they fell in the thick pressure of the fight. 
Traces of Roman camps, overgrown with 
grass, and of mounds that are the burial- 
places of heaps of Britons, are to be seen in 
almost all parts of the country. Across the 
bleak moors of Northumberland, the wall of 
SEVERUS, over-run with moss and weeds, still 
stretches, a strong ruin; and the shepherds 
and their dogs lie sleeping on it in the summer 
weather. n Salisbury Plain, Stonehenge 
yet stands, a monument of the earlier time 
when the Roman name was unknown in 
Britain, and when the Druids, with their best 
magic wands, could not have written it, in 
the sands of the wild sea-shore. 


ASPIRE. 
Aspire! whatever fate befall, 
Be it praise or blame— 
Aspire! even when deprived of all— 
It is thy nature’s aim. 
The seed beneath the frozen earth, 
When winter checks the fresh green birth, 
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Still yearningly aspires, 
With ripening desires, 
And, in its season, it will shoot 
Up into the perfect fruit ; 
But had it not lain low, 
It ne’er had learn’d to grow. 


Aspire! for in thyself alone 
That power belongs of right ; 

Within thyself that seed is sown, 
Which strives to reach the light ; 

All pride of rank, all pomp of place, 

All pinnacles that point in space, 
But show thee, to the spheres, 
No greater than thy peers ; 

But if thy spirit doth aspire, 

Thou risest ever higher—higher— 
Towards that consummate end, 
When Heavenward we tend. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF INTEMPERANCE. 

“One glass more,” exclaimed mine host of 
the Garter. “A bumper at parting! No 
true knight ever went away without ‘the 
stirrup cup.’ ” 

“Good,” cried a merry-faced guest; “but 
the Age of Chivalry is gone, and that of 
water-drinkers and teetotallers has succeeded. 
Temperance societies have been imported 
from America, and grog nearly thrown over- 
board by the British Navy.” 

“ Very properly so,” observed a Clergyman 
who sat at the table. “The accidents which 
occur from drunkenness on board ship may 
be so disastrous on the high seas, and the 
punishment necessary to suppress this vice is 
so revolting, that the most experienced naval 
officers have recommended the allowance of 
grog, served both to officers and men in our 
Navy, to be reduced one-half. In America, 
as well as in our own Merchant Service, 
vessels sail out of harbour on the Temperance 
principle ; not a particle of spirits is allowed 
on board; and the men, throughout the 
voyage, are reported to continue healthy and 
able-bodied. ‘T'ea is an excellent substitute ; 
many of our old seamen prefer it to grog.” 

“That may be,” exclaimed the merry- 
faced guest. “Horses have been brought to 
eat oysters; and on the Coromandel coast, 
Bishop Heber says, they get fat when fed on 
fish. Sheep have been trained up, during a 
voyage, to eat animal food, and refused, seo 
put ashore, to crop the dewy greensward. 
When honest Jack renounces his grog, and, 
after reefing topsails ina gale of wind, goes 
below deck to swill down a domestic dish of 
tea, after the fashion of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
at Mrs. Thrale’s, I greatly fear the character 
of our British seamen will degenerate. In 
the glorious days of Lord Nelson, the obser- 
vation almost passed into a proverb, that the 
man who loved his grog always made the 
best sailor. Besides, in rough and stormy 
weather, when men have perhaps been splicing 
the mainbrace, and exposed to midnight cold 
and damp, the stimulus of grog is surely 
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necessary to support, if not restore, the vital 
energy ?” 

* Not in the least,” rejoined the Clergyman. 
“ Severe labour, even at sea, is better sustained 
without alcoholic liquors; and the depressing 
effects of exposure to cold and wet weather 
best counteracted by a hot mess of cocoa or 
coffee served with biscuit or the usual allow- 
ance of meat. In fact, I have lately read, 
with considerable satisfaction, a prize essay 
by an accomplished physician, in which he 
proves that alcohol acts as a poison on the 
nervous system, and that we can dispense 
entirely with the use of stimulants. 

* Not exactly so,” observed a Physician, 
who was of the party. “Life itself exists 
only by stimulation; the air we breathe, the 
food we eat, the desires and emotions which 
excite the mind to activity, are all so many 
forms of physical and mental stimuli. If the 
atmosphere were deprived of its oxygen, the 
blood would cease to acquire those stimulat- 
ing properties which excite the action of the 
heart, and sustain the circulation; and if the 
daily food of men were deprived of certain 
necessary stimulating adjuncts, the digestive 
organs would no longer recruit the strength, 
and the wear and tear of the body. Nay, 
strange as it may appear, that common 
article in domestic cookery, salt, is a natural 
and universal stimulant to the digestive 
organs of all warm-blooded animals. This is 
strikingly exemplified by the fact, that animals, 
in their wild state, will traverse, instinctively, 
immense tracts of country in pursuit of it; 
for example, to the salt-pans of Africa and 
America; and it is a curious circumstance, 
that one of the ill effects produced by withhold- 
ing this stimulant from the human body is 
the generation of worms. The ancient laws 
of Holland condemned men, as a severe 
punishment, to be fed on bread unmixed with 
salt; and the effect was horrible; for these 
wretched criminals are reported to have been 
devoured by worms, engendered in their own 
stomach. Now, I look upon alcohol to be, 
under certain circumstances, as healthful and 
proper a stimulant to the digestive organs as 
salt, when taken in moderation, whether in 
the form of malt liquor, wine, or spirits and 
water. When taken to excess, it may act 
upon the nervous system as a poison ; but the 
most harmless solids or fluids may, by being 
taken to excess, be rendered poisonous. 
Indeed, it has been truly observed, that 
* Medicines differ from poisons, only in their 
doses.’ Alcoholic stimulants, artificially and 
excessively imbibed, are, doubtless, delete- 
rious.” 

“ The subject,” observed the Host, filling 
his glass, and passing the bottle, “ is a curious 
one. The port before us, at all events, is not 
poison; andI confess, that so ignorant am I 
of these matters, that I would like to know 
something about this alcohol which is so 
much spoken of.” 

“ The explanation is not difficult,” answered 
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the Doctor. “ Alcohol is simply derived by 
fermentation, or distillation, from substances 
or fluids containing sugar; in other words, 
the matter of sugar, when subjected to a 
certain temperature, undergoes a change, and 
the elements of which the sugar was pre- 
viously composed enter into a new combina- 
tion, which constitutes the fluid named Al- 
cohol, or Spirits of Wine. Raymand Lully, 
the alchemist (thirteenth century), is said to 
have given it the name of Alcohol ; but the 
art of obtaining it was, in that age of dark- 
ness and superstition, kept a profound mys- 
tery. When it became more known, phy- 
sicians prescribed it only as a medicine, and 
imagined that it had the important property 
of prolonging life, upon which account they 
designated it ‘Aqua Vite,’ or the ‘ Water of 
Life,’ and the French, to this day, call their 
Cognac ‘ Eau de Vie.’” 

“Tt is a remarkable circumstance,” observ- 
ed the Clergyman, filling his glass, *‘ that there 
is hardly any nation, however rude and des- 
titute of invention, that has not succeeded 
in discovering some composition of an in- 
toxicating nature; and it would appear, that 
nearly all the herbs, and roots, and fruits on 
the face of the earth have been, in some way 
or other, sacrificed on the shrine of Bacchus. 
All the different grains destined for the sup- 
port of man; corn of every description ; escu- 
lent roots, potatoes, carrots, turnips; grass 
itself, as in Kamtschatka ; apples, pears, cher- 
ries, and even the delicious juice of the peach, 
have been pressed into this service; nay, so 
inexhaustible appear to be the resources of 
art, that a vinous spirit has been obtained by 
distillation, from milk itself.” 

“ Milk!” cried the merry-faced guest, 
“Can alcohol be obtained from mother’s 
milk ?” 

“ Very probably,” continued the Clergyman. 
“The Tartars and Calmucks obtain a vinous 
spirit from the distillation of mares’ and cows’ 
milk; and, as far as I can recollect, the 
process consists in allowing the milk first to 
remain in untanned skins, sewed together, 
until it sours and thickens. This they agitate 
until a thick cream appears on the surface, 
which they give to their guests, and then, 
from the skimmed milk that remains, they 
draw off the spirits.” 

“ Exactly so,” observed the Doctor, “ but it 
is worthy of notice, that a Russian chemist 
discovered that if this milk were deprived of 
its butter and cheese, the whey, although it 
contains the whole of the sugar of milk, will 
not undergo vinous fermentation.” 

“ These facts,” observed the Host, “ are in- 
teresting, but they are more curious than 
useful. The alcohol, I presume, from what- 
ever source it be derived, is chemically the 
same thing ; how, then, does it happen that 
some wines, containing precisely the same 
quantity of alcohol, intoxicate more speedily 
than others ? ” 

“The reason,” explained the Doctor, “is 


simply this. We must regard all wines, even 
the very wine we are drinking, not as a simple 
mixture, but as a compound holding the 
matter of sugar, mucilaginous, and extractive 
principles contained in the grape juice, in in- 
timate combination with the alcohol. Ac. 
cordingly, the more quickly the real spirit is 
set free from this combination, the more 
rapidly are intoxicating effects produced; 
and this is the reason why wines con- 
taining the same quantity of alcohol have dif- 
ferent intoxicating powers. Thus, champagne 
intoxicates very quickly. Now this wine 
contains comparatively only a small quantity 
of aleohol ; but this escapes from the froth, or 
bubbles of carbonic acid gas, as it reaches the 
surface, carrying along with it all the aroma 
which is so agreeable to the taste. The liquor 
in the glass then becomes vapid. This has 
been clearly proved. The froth of champagne 
has been collected under a glass bell, and con- 
densed by surrounding the vessel with ice ; 
the alcohol has then been found condensed 
within the glass. The object, therefore, of 
icing champagne—or rather, the effect pro- 
duced by this operation—is to repress its 
tendency to effervesce, whereby a smaller 
quantity of alcohol is taken with each glass, 
Wines containing the same quantity of alcohol 
accordingly differ in their effects; nay, it is 
not to the alcohol only they contain that 
certain noxious effects are to be attributed, 
for, as Dr. Paris clearly shows, when they 
contain an excess of certain acids, a suppressed 
fermentation takes place in the stomach itself, 
which will cause flatulency and a great variety 
of unpleasant symptoms. In fact, a fluid load 
remains in the stomach, to undergo a slow 
and painful form of digestion.” 

“ But, in whatever shape you introduce it,” 
remarked the Host, “whether disguised as 
wine, or in the form of brandy, whiskey, or 
gin-and-water, it matters not—I wish to have 
a clear idea of the immediate effects of alcohol 
upon the living system.” 

“Well!” said the Doctor, “it can very 
easily be described. When you swallow a 
glass—let us say of brandy-and-water—the 
stimulating liquid, upon entering into the 
stomach, excites the blood-vessels and nerves 
of its internal lining coat, which causes an 
increased flow of blood and nervous energy to 
this part. The consequence is, that the internal 
membrane of the stomach becomes highly 
reddened and injected, just as if inflam- 
mation had already been produced by the 
presence of the stimulant. Thus far you 
probably follow me;—but this is not all— 
the vessels thus excited have an absorbing 
power ; they suck up (as it were) and carry 
directly into the stream of the circulation 
a portion (at all events) of the alcoho! which 
thus irritates them. The result is, that 
alcohol is thus mixed with the blood and 
brought into immediate contact with the mi- 
nute structure of all the different organs of 
the body.” 
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“ But how,” asked the merry-faced guest, 
“can this be known? Whoever saw into the 
stomach of a living man ?” 

* Strange as it may appear to you, that has 
been done, and all the circumstances con- 
nected with the digestion of solids and fluids 
in the stomach have been very accurately ob- 
served. It happened, in the year 1822. that a 
young Canadian, named Alexis St. Martin, 
was accidentally wounded by the discharge of 
a musket, which carried away a portion of his 
ribs, perforating and exposing the interior of 
the stomach. After the poor fellow had 
undergone much suffering, all the injured 
parts became sound, excepting the perforation 
into the stomach, which remained some two 
and a half inches in cireumference ; and upon 
this unfortunate individual his physician, 
Dr. Beaumont, when he was sufficiently well, 
made a series of very careful observations, 
which have determined a great variety of 
important points connected with the phy- 
siology of digestion. Fluids introduced into 
the stomach rapidly disappeared, being taken 
up by these vessels and carried into the sys- 
tem. We cannot, therefore, be surprised to 
hear that so subtile and penetrating a fluid as 
alcohol should very speedily find its way into all 
the tissues of the body. Its presence may be 
smelt in the breath of persons addicted to 
spirituous liquors, as well as in their secretions 
generally ” 

* But to what do you attribute the noxious 
effects of alcohol, allowing it to be thus carried 
by direct absorption into the circulation?” 
asked the Host. 

“To the excess of carbon,” answered the 
Doctor, “ which is thus introduced into the 
system; and explains why the liver, in hard 
drinkers, is generally found diseased.” 

“ How so?” inquired the Host. “I have 
heard of the ‘ Gin Liver.’ ” 

“Tt is well known that a long residence in 
India,” interposed the Clergyman, “ will give 
rise to enlargement and induration of this 
organ.” 

“And for the same reason,” answered the 
Doctor, “the liver acts as a substitute for the 
lungs—just as the skin acts vicariously for the 
kidneys.” 

“ Not a word of this do I understand,” said 
the merry-faced guest. 

“ Well, then,” continued the Doctor, “I will 
endeavour to explain it. By a wonderful pro- 
vision of Nature, which appears to come 
under the law of compensation, when one 
organ, by reason of decay, is unable to per- 
form its functions, another undertakes its 
functions, and, to a certain extent, supplies 
its place. You all know that blind people 
acquire a pretervatural delicacy in the sense 
of touch, which did not escape the philo- 
sophical observation of Wordsworth, who 
speaks of 

“ A watchful heart, 
Still couchant—an inevitable ear ; 
And an eye practised like a blind Man’s touch.” 


Now, it is the office of the vessels of the skin 
to throw off by perspiration the watery parts 
of the blood; the kidneys do the same; and 
under a great variety of circumstances which 
must be familiar to all, these organs fre- 
quently act vicariously for one another. The 
office of the liver, and the Jungs also, is in like 
manner to throw off carbon from the system, 
and when during residence in a Tropical cli- 
mate the lungs are unable. from the state of 
the atmosphere, to perform their functions, the 
liver acting vicariously for this organ is stimu- 
lated to undue activity, and becomes conse- 
quently diseased. Applying these remarks to 
the Spirit Drinker, itis obvious that the excess 
of carbon introduced into the system by alco- 
hol is thrown upon the liver, and by stimulat- 
ing it to undue activity produces a state of in- 
flammation.” 

“ This I understand,” observed the Clergy- 
man, * but how does it act upon the brain ? 
Does the alcohol itself actually become ab- 
sorbed, and enter into the substance of the 
brain?” 

“The effect of an excess of carbon, in the 
blood-vessels of the brain, is to produce sleep 
and stupor; hence the drunkard breathes 
thick, and snores spasmodically, and after 
this state, ends in confirmed apoplexy and 
death -- just as dogs become insensible 
when held over the Grotto del Cane, in 


Italy, where they inhale this deleterious gas. 
But in addition to this it has been clearly 


proved, that alcohol does enter into the sub- 
stance of the brain, for it has been detected 
by the smell, upon examining the brain of 
persons who have died drunk; besides 
which, alcohol, after having been introduced 
by way of experiment, into the body of a 
living dog, has afterwards been procured ab- 
solutely as alcohol by distillation from the sub- 
stance of the brain. It is so subtile a fluid that 
Liebig says, it permeates every tissue of the 
body.” 

“ But how do you explain the circumstance 
that death sometimes happens suddenly 
after drinking spirits,” asked the Host, “ be- 
fore there can be time for absorption to take 
place ?” 

“TI remember, not many years ago,” inter- 
posed the merry-faced guest, “a water-man 
in attendance at the cab-stand at the top of the 
Haymarket, for a bribe of five shillings, tossed 
off a bottle of gin, upon which he dropped 
down insensible, and soon died.” 

“This may clearly be accounted for,” ob- 
served the Doctor. “ The stomach as I pre- 
mised, is plentifully supplied with nerves, and 
is connected with one of the great nervous 
centres in the body, so that a sudden impres- 
sion produced upon these nerves, by the in- 
troduction of a quantity of such stimulus, gives 
a shock to the whole nervous system, which 
completely overpowers it. From the centre 
to the circumference it acts like a stroke of 
lightning, and the death is often instan- 
taneous. A draught of iced water taken 
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when the system has been over-heated by ex- 
ertion, by dancing or otherwise, has been 
known to be immediately fatal. The physio- 
logical action—or rather the ‘shock’ upon 
the nervous system, is in both cases the same 
—violent mental emotion, will in like manner, 
suspend the action of the heart and produce 
instant death. These are the terrors of alco- 
hol, when drank to excess; but the health 
of the habitual tippler is sure to be under- 
mined; his hands become tremulous, he is 
unsteady in his gait, his complexion becomes 
sallow ; and all his mental faculties gradually 
impaired.” 

“To what, may I ask,” inquired the 
metry-faced guest, “do you attribute the 
circumstance of the trembling hand reco- 
vering its steadiness, after taking a glass of 
spirits in the morning after a debauch ; ‘ hair 
of the dog,’ as it is called, ‘that bit over- 
night?” ” 

“ Action and reaction is the great Law of 
the Animal Economy,” replied the Doctor ; 
“ over stimulation will always produce a cor- 
responding degree of depression ; when, there- 
fore, the nervous system has been over excited 
by alcoholic liquors, the usual amount of ner- 
vous energy which is necessary to give tone 
to the muscular system is wanting, and then a 
stimulus gives a fillip to the nervous centres, 
which restores the nervous powers to the ex- 
tremities. When this state of things, however, 
has been permitted to go on, and the brain has 
been frequently brought under alcoholic influ- 
ence, its structure becomes affected, and a 
slow and very insidious inflammation takes 
place, which terminates in a softening of its 
substance. This mischief may proceed for a 
considerable period without being suspected, 
but on a sudden ‘ delirium tremens’ may su- 
pervene, which will terminate, perhaps, in 
paralysis—perhaps death !”” 

“'To what, Doctor,” inquired the Clergy- 
man, “do you attribute the mental pleasures 
of intoxication? Can this be explained upon 
physiological principles ?” 

“ Easily, I think,” answered the Doctor. 
“ All inebriating agents have a two-fold action 
—as I have already pointed out—first, on the 
circulation; and secondly, on the nervous 
system. There can be no doubt that the 
mind becomes endowed with increased energy 
when the circulation through the brain is 
moderately quickened. This has been proved 
by observation. The case has been reported 
of a person who having lost by disease a part 
of the skull and its investments, a corres- 
— portion of brain was open to inspec- 
tion. Ina state of dreamless sleep, the brain 
lay motionless within the skull; but when 
dreams occurred, as reported by the patient, 
then the quantity of blood was observed to 
flow with increased rapidity, causing the 
brain to move and protrude out of the skull. 
When perfectly awake and engaged in active 
thought, then the blood again was sent with 
increased force to the brain, and the protru- 


sion was still greater. Under all circum- 
stances, increased circulation through the 
brain gives rise to mental excitement, and 
sometimes to an unusual lucidity of ideas, 
It is observed in the early stages of fever and 
even in the dying—and this accounts for the 
clearing up of the mind which sometimes 
occurs in the last moments of life—what 
is called familiarly ‘the lightening before 
death.” 

“ That,” observed the Clergyman, “ is a very 
curious circumstance, which I firmly believe ; 
and you account for this, if I understand your 
meaning, by explaining that the blood which 
no longer circulates in the extremities which 
may have become cold, flows with increased 
impetus through the brain.” 

“Exactly so,” replied the Doctor, “and 
upon this very principle the rapidity of ideas, 
and the pleasurable mental excitement at- 
tending that temporary state of intellectual 
exaltation, depends on the increased rapidity 
of the flow of blood through the brain; but 
when this becomes carried to too great an 
extent, and the rapidity of the current dis- 
turbs the healthy condition of the brain, then 
the manifestations of the mind necessarily be- 
come impaired, the ideas are no longer under 
the control of the reasoning faculty, and the 
bodily organs, usually under the dominion of 
the will, no longer obey its mandates. This I 
believe to be the true theory of mental intoxi- 
cation.” 

“ But there are many circumstances,” ob- 
served the Host, “which may accelerate or 
retard this excitement.” 

* Certainly,” continued the Doctor; “ per- 
sons who join the social board already elated 
with some good news, or cause of unusual 
happiness ; persons who talk much, and excite 
themselves in argument, are apt to become 
affected more speedily than those who hold 
themselves in the midst of the convivial scene 
sedate and taciturn. The mind, in fact, may 
exercise a considerable power of resistance 
against inebriation ; for which reason, persons 
in the society of their superiors, under cir- 
cumstances which render it necessary they 
should maintain the appearance of being 
always well conducted, drink with impunity 
more than they otherwise could, if they did 
not impose upon themselves this consciousness 
of self-government. We also observe the 
influence of the mind, in controlling, and, 
indeed, putting an end to a fit of intoxica- 
tion, by making, doubtless, an impression 
on the heart and causation, when a sense of 
danger, or a piece of good or bad news, sud- 
denly communicated, sobers a person on a 
sudden.” 

“I have heard,” observed the merry-faced 
guest, “that moving about—changing from 
one seat into another—will check the effects 
of liquor; and [ have known persons who 
have left a social party perfectly sober, become 
suddenly tipsy in the open air. How is this 
to be explained ?” 
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“ Precisely on the same principle,” answered | principle ; instead of preaching a Crusade 
the Doctor, “ upon aati an overheated —_ the use of any particular article, 
room, on your returning homewards, you | whether of necessity or comfort, let us edu- 
expose yourself to an atmosphere many | cate the people, and improve their social con- 
degrees below that you have just left. The }dition by inculcating sound moral principles; 
cold checks the circulation on the surface of | they will soon learn that habits of industry and 
the body; the blood is driven inwards; it} temperance can alone ensure them and their 
accumulates, consequently, in the internal| children happiness and prosperity; and in so 
organs; and sometimes its pressure is such|doing you will teach a sound, practical per- 
on the brain, as to produce on a sudden the | manent lesson.” 
very last stage of intoxication. The limbs} “But,” interrupted the Clergyman, “if we 
refuse to support their burthen, and the|continue the conversation longer, we shall 
person falls down in a state of profound | ourselves become transgressors ; the ‘ stirrup- 
insensibility.” cup’ is drained: much remains doubtless to 

“TJ have recently,” said the Host, “read in} be said respecting the evils, physical and 
the Police Reports several cases of this de-| moral, which arise from intemperance; but 
scription; and imagined that some narcotic | let us now adjourn.” 
drug must have been mixed with the liquor] ‘“ With all my heart!” exclaimed the Host, 
drank by such persons. Adulterations of some | “and now, ‘to all and each, a fair good night!” 
sort must go on to a frightful extent in gin-} ———___________—_- 
palaces.” LIFE IN A SALADERO. 

“ Not by any means,” answered the Doctor, wre 
“to the extent you suppose. It is said that} Whuence come the thirty-five thousand 
the spirit-dealer makes his whiskey or gin} tons of ox-hides annually imported into this 
bead by adding a little turpentine to it.| country ?—whence a large proportion of the 
Well! what then? Turpentine is a very| seventy thousand tons of tallow ?—whence 
healthy diuretic. It is given to infants to kill| the twenty thousand tons of dry bones— 
worms in very large doses. Then, again, | (for sugar-refining, ornamental turnery, and 
vitriol is spoken of; but sostrongis sulphuric | fancy articles)?—-whence the millions of 
acid, that it would clearly render these spirits | horns ?—whence do the great slave popula- 
quite unpalatable. I do not affirm that the| tions of Brazil, Bahia, Pernambuco, and Cuba 
art of adulteration may not occasionally be | obtain their dry and salted beef which is their 
had recourse to, even with criminal intentions, | staple food ? 
for such cases have been brought under the} ‘The answer to these questions is a descrip- 
notice of the authorities; but I do not believe | tion of a South American “ Saladero.” 
the practice is so general as some persons} Thousands of miles of the finest pasturage 
suppose. I apprehend dilution is a more} jn the world are spread over the Pampas or 
general means of fraud.” Plains of Southern America; and upon them 

“Tt has often occurred to me,” said the| browse, nearly in a wild state, innumerable 
Clergyman, “that our municipal regulations | oxen and cows, which are dexterously caught 
might, on this subject, be much improved.| by means of the lasso; are brought within 
Our Excise officers enter the cellars of the| the precincts of an “ Estancia,” (described in 
wholesale and retail spirit-dealer, only to| former numbers of this work), and thence 
gauge the strength of the spirit, and to ascer-| transferred to the “ Saladero,” to be killed, 
tain how much it may be overproof, which | skinned, dissected, salted, and distributed to 
alone regulates the Government duty; but| every commercial quarter of the globe. 
for the sake of the public health I would go} A “ Saladero” signifies, literally, a salting- 
further than this. If a butcher be found | place, from the Spanish word sal, salt. The 
selling unhealthy meat; a fishmonger, bad | chief establishments of this nature are situ- 
fish ; or a baker cheat in the weight of bread, | ated on both banks of the River Plate, near 
they severally have their goods confiscated,|the two capitals, Buenos Ayres and Monte 
and are fined; and so far the public is| Video. Trade and manufacture are, however, 
protected. But the authorities seem not to| banished from the neighbourhood of the latter 
care what description of poison is sold across | town, by the prolonged siege, which, emulating 

the counter of gin-palaces—an evil which | that of Troy, has been carried on since 1843; 

may easily be remedied. I would put the} and commercial, and every other sort of peace- 

licensed victualler on the same level with the | ful activity, has been removed to the Southern- 
butcher and fishmonger: and if he were|most province of Brazil, Rio Grande da 
found selling adulterated spirits, and the|Sul. But the Saladeros of Buenos Ayres, not 
charge were proved against him by the same | having been disturbed by warfare, are the 
having been fairly analysed, he, too, should] only ones in regular and constant operation. 
be liable to be fined, or even lose his licence.| They number about twenty-four. Most of 
The public health is, upon this point, at|them are situated on both sides of a small 
present, utterly unprotected.” river, called Riachuelo de Barracas, at a 
“ Some such measure,” observed the Host, | distance of about three miles from the city of 

“might be advantageously adopted; but I/ Buenos Ayres. Around them a little town 

confess that I do not advocate the prohibition-| has sprung up, and is gaining fresh inhabi- 
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tants every day, from the increasing business| various avocations. Several jolly figures 
of the Saladeros. appear, joking with each other, and smoking 
The particular establishment which I in-| their paper cigars. Though so merry, they 
spected was that belonging to the Spanish] are sanguinary-looking fellows; their calico 
house of Santamaria, Llambi and Cambaceres;} shirts, their canzonzillas or wide trowsers, 
which is situated on a piece of ground that} the chiripd or apron, the sash which confines 
may have a length of four hundred yards and | all these round the waist, and the handkerchief 
a breath of nearly two hundred and fifty} which is folded tightly round their heads, are 
yards. Its form is quadrangular, having] blood-stained. Into the sash is stuck, on 
the river on one of the longer sides. On the] one side, a couple of long knives, kept in 
other three sides it is enclosed by a ditch, or} formidable order by a steel suspended from 
sanja, through which the blood of the|the other; such being the characteristic 
slaughtered cattle is discharged into the river.| dress and appliances of the desolladores or 
In the middle of the square stands a white|skinners. They all make towards a large 
flat-roofed house, with a small garden and| floor paved with wood, and sheltered under a 
separate yard. This serves as the residence} roof which is supported by huge wooden 
of the major-domo, or manager of the whole} pillars. This is the playa or butcher-house. 
establishment, and for counting-houses. At one corner of this playa is a communica- 
Entering through a gateway from the road /| tion with the vreté, a sort of doorway, across 
on the South, the visitor finds himself in a| which is fastened midway into each post, 
large yard, surrounded on three sides by build-| a great bar. Upon this bar is fitted a small 
ings. On the left is the corral. This is a] wheel, over the circumference of which is 
wide but oblong inclosure, with a separate| rove a strong and !ong rope of hide, with a 
portal from the road, for the cattle to enter! lasso, or running noose, at one end in the 
at. Within is a smaller corral or vrelé, en-| vrelé, and a couple of horses attached to the 
tirely round, and paved with wood. These} other end, in the galpon. Under the bar isa 
inclosures are formed by closely-wedged | low carriage, into which the beast falls, when 
fences of the trunks of poplar trees. From|dead, to be drawn away. Sharpening their 
the month of November to April the great| knives and arranging their implements, the 
corral is always full of bellowing fat cattle,| executioners are soon ready for action. 
which are brought, with great trouble and often| Meanwhile the Capatoz de los Coralles (Cap- 
great loss, by people called accarreadores, or | tain of the Corrals) with a half-dozen boys, are 
receros, from the Estancias in the interior.| busy riding round the larger enclosure on 
They drive the cattle, either on their own] horseback, making the most hideous noises 
account, or on account of the house of Santa-| their lungs are capable of, and galloping about 
maria and Co., at the rate of from nine to/in all directions, till they have frightened 
fifteen miles a day. from eighty to a hundred of the beasts into 
Let us suppose a herd to have arrived; and,} the lesser enclosure. When that is done, the 
in order to get a clear idea of the life and} cattle are shut in, and fall under the knife of 
activity goiug on in these Saladeros, follow | the slaughterman by a very ingenious process. 
the victims to their doom. Imagine -them| Near to the bar and wheel an enlassador, or 
collected in the great corral preparing to] lasso-thrower stands upon a railed platform— 
be driven into the small one. The entrance | (a short gallery, in fact)—and with unerring 
to this is approached by a narrow lane,| aim throws the noose of his lasso over the 
consisting of two rows of enormous stakes| horns of the nearest animal, and catches it. 
—whole trunks of trees in fact—driven into} He then gives the word “dele!” (go on), to 
the earth. The gate between the great corral | the horses harnessed to the other end of the 
and the main road, is closed. The recervs| lasso; they move rapidly on, the lasso travels 
are pushing, and goading, and hallooing with | round the wheel till the ox’s head is pressed 
might and main, till the beasts are wedged | so tightly against it, that he is powerless, and 
together as tightly as people at the pit-door| forced into a position most convenient to be 
of a theatre on the night of a popular play;| slaughtered. ‘The en/assador then draws from 
but, unlike the pit entrance, the door of the | his belt a short dagger, and stabs the animal 
vreté or smaller inclosure is of the port-| in the back of the neck—its most vulnerable 
cullis kind; and when the performances| part—just between the skull and the spine. 
inside are to commence, it is lifted up. The| Death is instantaneous: after a convulsive 
bovine victims rush in; but the moment| shudder the beast drops down as if struck 
they enter, they encounter sights and smells| with lightning. This is a comparatively 
portentous of their coming fate, which impel | humane mode of slaughter, which might with 
them to make a sudden retreat. Alas! the | advantage be adopted in this country. 
instant the last tail has passed under the| In a minute the car upon four wheels which 
opening, down falls the door to oppose all | receives the animal is drawn (on the bar being 
egress ; and the unhappy oxen find themselves | lifted) into the interior of the galpon, on a 
as completely imprisoned as rats in a trap. tram. The carcase is delivered over to the 
It is three o’clock in the morning of a} skinners. and the car returns to the fatal bar 
South American summer, and a bell has| and wheel for another victim. This goes on 
already summoned the workmen to their] all day, with the exception of a half-hour’s rest, 
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till three or four in the afternoon; and so dex- 
terously and rapidly is this sort of battue kept 
up, that during the twelve hours from four to 
five hundred animals are daily disposed of. 

The desollador now proceeds to dissection. 
He cuts the head off in a trice. The skin is 
disengaged from the trunk by a series of 
rapid and even cuts, and then stripped. Beef 
is the next consideration ; but on y the fore 
part of the beast is prepared for the salting 
process. The skinner takes out the two 
shoulder pieces, the two back pieces, and two 
breast pieces; so that only six joints are 
thought worthy of preservation. The carcase 
is drawn away, and makes room for another 
animal just slaughtered, to be dealt with in 
like manner. 

The meat having been washed, dried, and 
removed from the bones, is taken to another 
place, which is the “ Saladero” proper, or 
salting-house. It has been cut into pieces, 
which are now arranged in a square pile, 
each layer being covered with salt. This 
pila containing the results, in beef, of the 
day’s slaughter is afterwards removed to be 
dried again, and is then ready for exportation. 
When there is a great demand for beef the 
drying is done by a forced process, in three 
or four days; but it is best done when the 
piles are allowed to remain for several weeks, 
before dried. 

While the meat is being salted and piled, 
the bones, fat, and intestines are hurried to 


another part of the yard, where two tall 
chimneys indicate to us where the fabrica, or 
melting-house is situated—just opposite to the 
galpon, and forming one side of the square we 
have just crossed. We pass under its roof 
—for, like none of the other sheds, it has 
walls—and observe two fire-places, each sur- 


mounted by an enormous boiler. From these 
boilers ascend four copper tubes, through 
each of which is driven with the force of an 
engine, a powerful jet of steam into the bottom 
of a tina or vat, from fourteen to eighteen 
feet high, and made of thick pine staves, 
bound together with hoops. As each steam 
pipe leads to a separate vat (of which there 
are eight), either capable of containing from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty carcases and 
heads, it takes several hours “to load’ each 
vat; but when that operation is completed, 
the steam is turned on and the whole is 
steamed incessantly from forty-eight to sev- 
enty-two hours. The cleaned and whitened 
bones are, at the end of that time, taken out 
and the tallow drawn off, purified in flat 
vessels and packed in barrels for shipment. 
The remaining mass is so completely reduced 
to dry fibre, that it makes excellent fuel, and 
is used to heat and stew succeeding “loads.” 
This is a great advantage in a district very 
scantily supplied with wood, and in which there 
is no coal whatever. The peculiar fuel, thus 
supplied, is appropriately called carne cozida, 
“boiled beef.” Ina Saladero nothing is ever 
lost, and the utility of carne cozida is not con- 
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fined to “keeping the pot boiling.” It is left 
in such abundance in the vats, that after the 
furnaces are supplied with it, the rest is heaped 
up in immense piles; and such as does not 
find a market in Buenos Ayres is set light to 
and left to burn till it is reduced to ashes. 
These ashes are used in road-making ; for 
stones, as well as wood, are scarce on this bank 
of the river, and successive strata of this ash 
have so raised the banks of the stream that 
they protect the Saladeros from inundation. 

“he most important and profitable part of 
the ox is its hide. ‘There are two ways in 
which hides are prepared for exportation : 
they are either salted or dried. hile the 
meat is carried from the playa to the salting 
house, and the carcase to the fabrica, the 
skin is delivered over to a set of workmen 
called descarnadores or trimmers. They lay 
each hide on the flat of their left hands, scrape 
off all the beef and fat which may be adhering 
to the inner coating with a knife in the right 
hand, trim the edges, and then stretch out 
the hides by means of stakes driven into the 
ground, if the skins are to be dried. If they 
are to be salted, a pile is made of them with 
layers of salt. Dried hides require much more 
time and skill, than when they are only salted. 
In the latter case, they are packed in casks for 
exportation; in the former, when shipped, they 
are tied up in bundles. 

It is thus that the principal parts of the 
beast are disposed of; but he yields certain 
minor articles of merchandise which, in the 
aggregate, materially increase the trade of a 
Saladero. The heads are detained on their 
way to the fabrica by boys whose business it 
is to take the tongues out. When this is done, 
the tongues are salted, a process which requires 
great skill, that the salt may penetrate the 
thick part as well as the tip. In order that 
the roots may receive the salt more readily, 
they are hammered on a stone. 

But before the head is tossed into the vat, 
it has to be denuded of its horns, which are to 
be brought off with the frontal bone which 
holds them. A few day’s exposure to the air, 
especially in wet weather, so loosens the horns 
that they are removed with very little effort. 
Millions of them are exported every year. 
The refuse, left behind by the descarnadores, 
is employed in glue-making. Even the tails 
of oxen are made into merchandise. When 
sufficiently dry, they are packed up in bales, 
but whether their ultimate destiny be soup 
or not, we have not been able to learn. Cer- 
tain it is, that from the hoofs is extracted, in 
a special department of the Saladero, an oil, 
which pays remarkably well. 

The work-people are paid wages which 
would astonish the European operative. Even 
boys gain from four to five shillings a-day. 
While the more skilful workmen can net as 
much as from six to seven pounds sterling 
per week. 

The control and business arrangements of 
these great establishments are confided to a 
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foreman, or major-domo, who resides on the 
spot. Under him is a capataz, or overseer, 
for each department. These are almost al- 
ways foreigners of good family. Indeed, the 
foreigners abound in all situations: foreigners, 
especially Basques and Irish, increase daily. 
The native workmen have been much im- 
roved in manners and intelligence by the 
intruders, and all work in harmony in the 
Saladero ; though the general character of the 
native population is turbulent in the extreme. 
Nearly all the fine territories in that part of 
the world are periodically plunged in fierce 
and ruinous war, which retards civilisation 
and renders commerce uncertain and hazard- 
ous. Itis to be hoped, however, that with in- 
creasing intercourse with Europe, the people 
of South America will be convinced of the 
benefits of commerce, which ever brings in its 
train those industrious habits and moral advan- 
tages, which war has hitherto banished from 
the best districts. 


THE CHURCH POOR-BOX. 


I am a Poor-Box !—tiere I stick, 
Nailed to a wall of whitewashed brick, 
Teeming with “ fancies coming thick,” 
That sometimes mingle 
With solid pence from those who kneel ; 
While, now and then, oh joy! I feel 
A sixpence tingle ! 


The robin on me oft doth hop ; 

I am the woodlouse’ working shop ; 

And friendly spiders sometimes drop 
A line to me ; 

While e’en the sun will often stop 
To shine on me. 


I am of sterling, close, hard grain 

As any box on land or main; 

But age, my friends, who can sustain, 
In solitude ? 

Neglect might make a Saint complain, 
Whate’er his wood. 


Heaven hath, no doubt, a large design: 
Some hearts are harder grain’d than mine ; 
Some men too fat, and some too fine, 

And some can’t spare it ;— 
I do not mean to warp and pine, 

But humbly bear it. 


This is a cold and draughty place, 
And folks pass by with quickened pace, 
Praying, perchance, a dinner-grace ; 
But ever then, 
I feel the comfort of His face, 
Who pities men. 


I saw, last week, in portly style, 

A usurer coming down the aisle ; 

His chin a screw, his nose a file, 
With gimlet eye : 

He turned his head, to cough and smile— 
And sidled by. 


I saw the same rich man this morn, 
With sickly cheek and gait forlorn— 
As feeble, almost, as when born ; 
He dropt some pelf, 
Pitying the Poor—the weak and worn— 
Meaning “ himself.” 
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I saw, last year, a courtly dame, 

With splendid bust, and jewels’ flame, 

And all the airs of feathered game— 
A high-bred star-thing : 

All saw the gold—but close she came, 
And dropt—a farthing. 


Two days ago, she passed this way, 

Heart-broken—prematurely grey— 

Her beauty like its mother—clay : 
She gave me gold ; 

“ T am like thee”—I heard her say— 
“« Hollow and cold.” 


The farmer gives when crops are good, 
Because the markets warm his blood : 
The traveller, ’scaped from field and flood, 
Endows the Poor ; 
The dying miser sends his mud, 
To make Heaven sure. 


A lover with his hoped-for bride 

(Her parents being close beside) 

Drew forth his purse with sleek-faced pride, 
Rattling my wood: 

All day I felt a pain in the side, 
He was “so good.” 


The Captain fresh from sacking towns, 

My humble claim to pity owns ; 

The Justice on his shilling frowns ; 
But, worst of all, 

Arch-hypocrites display their crowns 
Beside my wall. 


There came a little child one day, 

Just old enough to know its way, 

And clambering up, it seemed to say 
“ Poor lonely Box !” 

Give me a kiss—and went away 
With drooping locks. 


I have to play a thankless part ; 

With all men’s charities I smart, 

But those who give with a child’s heart, 
From pure fount sprung :— 

The rest I take, as on the mart; 
Wise head—still tongue. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF A BAD SHILLING. 

I BELIEVE I may state with confidence that 
my parents were respectable, notwithstanding 
that one belonged to the law—being the zinc 
door-plate of a solicitor. The other, was a 
pewter flagon residing at a very excellent 
hotel, and moving in distinguished society ; 
for it assisted almost daily at convivial par- 
ties inthe Temple. It fell a victim at last 
to a person belonging to the lower orders, who 
seized it, one fine morning, while hanging 
upon some railings to dry, and conveyed it to 
a Jew, who—I blush to record the insult 
offered to a respected member of my family— 
melted it down. My first mentioned parent 
—the zine plate—was not enabled to move 
much in society, owing to its very close con- 
nexion with the strect door. It occupied, 
however, a very conspicuous position in a 
leading thoroughfare, and was the means of 
diffusing more useful instruction, perhaps, 
than many a quarto, for it informed the run- 
ning as well as the reading public, that 
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Messrs. Snapples and Son resided within, and 
that their office hours were from ten till four. 
In order to become my progenitor it fell a 
victim to dishonest practices. A “ fast” man 
unscrewed it one night, and bore it off in 
triumph to his chambers. Here it was in- 
cluded by “the boy” among his numerous 
“ perquisites,” and, by an easy transition, soon 
found its way to the Hebrew gentleman above 
mentioned. 

The first meeting between my parents took 
place in the melting-pot of this ingenious 
person, and the result of their subsequent 
union was mutually advantageous. The one 
gained by the alliance that strength and 
solidity which is not possessed by even the 
purest pewter; while to the solid qualities of 
the other were added a whiteness and bril- 
liancy that unadulterated zinc could never 
display. 

From the Jew, my parents were transferred 
—mysteriously and by night—to an obscure 
individual in an obscure quarter of the metro- 
polis, when, in secrecy and silence, I was cast, 
to use an appropriate metaphor, upon the 
world. 

How shall I describe my first impression 
of existence? how portray my agony when 
I became aware what I was—when I under- 
stood my mission upon earth? The reader, 
who has possibly never felt himself to be what 
Mr. Carlyle calls a “sham,” or a “ solemnly 


constituted impostor,” can have no notion of 


my sufferings ! 

These, however, were endured only in my 
early and unsophisticated youth. Since then, 
habitual intercourse with the best society has 
relieved me from the embarrassing appendage 
of a conscience. My long career upon town— 
in the course of which I have been bitten, and 
rung, and subjected to the most humiliating 
tests—has blunted my sensibilities, while it has 
taken off the sharpness of my edges ; and, like 
the counterfeits of humanity, whose lead may 
be seen emulating silver at every turn, my 
only desire is—not to be worthy of passing, 
but simply—to pass. 

My impression of the world, on first be- 
coming conscious of existence, was, that it was 
about fifteen feet in length, very dirty, and 
had a damp, unwholesome smell; my notions 
of mankind were, that it shaved only once a 
fortnight ; that it had coarse, misshapen fea- 
tures; a hideous leer; that it abjured soap, 
as a habit; and lived habitually in its shirt- 
sleeves. Such, indeed, was the aspect of the 
apartment in which I first saw the light, and 
such the appearance of the professional gen- 
tleman who ushered me into existence. 

I may add that the room was fortified, as if 
to sustain a siege. Not only was the door it- 
self lined with iron, but it was strengthened 
by ponderous wooden beams, placed upright, 
and across, and in every possible direction. 
This formidable exhibition of precautions 
against danger was quite alarming. 

I had not been long brought into this 
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“ narrow world” before a low and peculiar tap, 
from the outside of the door, met my ear. My 
master paused, as if alarmed, and seemed on 
the point of sweeping me and several of my 
companions (who had been by this time 
mysteriously ushered into existence) into some 
place of safety. Reassured, however, by a 
second tapping, of more marked peculiarity, 
he commenced the elaborate process of un- 
fastening the door. This having been accom- 
plished, and the entrance left to the guardian- 
ship only of a massive chain, a mysterious 
watchword was exchanged with some person 
outside who was presently admitted. 

“ Hollo! there’s two on you?” cried m 
master, as a hard, elderly animal entered, 
followed somewhat timidly by a younger one 
of mild and modest aspect. 

“A green un as I have took under my 
arm,” said Mr. Blinks (which I presently 
understood to be the name of the elder 
one) “and werry deserving he promises to 
be. He’s just come out of the stone-pitcher, 
without having done nothing to entitle him 
to have gone in. This was it: a fellow out 
at Highbury Barn collared him, for lifting 
snow from some railings, where it was a 
hanging to dry. Young Innocence had never 
dreamt of anything of the kind—bein’ a 
walking on his way to the work’us—but 
beaks being proverbially otherwise than fly, 
he got six weeks on it. In the ‘Ouse o’ 
Correction, however, he met some knowing 
blades, who put him up to the time of day, 
and he’ll soon be as wide-awake as any on ’em. 
This morning he brought me a pocket-book, 
and in it eigh—ty pound in flimsies. As he 
is a young hand, I encouraged him by giving 
him three pun’ ten for the lot—it’s runnin’ a 
risk, but I done it. As it is, I shall have to 
send ’em all over to’Amburg. Howsomever, 
he’s got to take one — in home made; 
bein’ out of it myself, I have brought him to 
you.” 

“ “You’re here at the nick o’ time,” 
said my master, ‘“‘I’ve just finished a new 
batch—” 

And he pointed to the glittering heap in 
which I felt myself—with the diffidence of 
youth—to be unpleasantly conspicuous. 

“T’ve been explaining to young Youthful 
that it’s the reg’lar thing, when he sells 
his swag to gents in my way of business, to 
take part of it in this here coin.” Here he 
took me up from the heap, and as he did so I 
felt as if 1 were growing black between his 
fingers, and having my prospects in life very 
much damaged. 

“ And is all this bad money?” said the 
youth, curiously gazing, as I thought, at me 
alone, and not taking the slightest notice of 
the rest of my companions. 

“Hush, hush, young Youthful,” said Mr. 
Blinks, “ no offence to the home coinage. In 
all human affairs, everythink is as good as it 
looks.” 

“T could not tell them from the good— 
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from those made by government, I should 
say ”—hastily added the boy. 

I felt myself leaping up with vanity, and 
chinking against my companions at these 
words. It was plain I was fast losing the 
innocence of youth. In justice to myself, 
however, I am bound to say that I have, in 
the course of my subsequent experience, seen 
many of the lords and masters of the creation 
behave much more absurdly under the influ- 
ence of flattery. 

* Well, we must put you up to the means 
of finding out the real Turtle from the mock,” 
said my master. “It’s difficult to tell by the 
ring. Silver, if it’s at all cracked—as lots of 
money is—don’t ring no better than pewter: 
besides, people can’t try every blessed bit 0” 
tin they get in that way; some folks is of- 
fended if they do, and some ain’t got no 
counter. As for the colour, I defy anybody 
to tell the difference. And as for the figgers 
on the side, wot’s your dodge? Why, wen 
a piece o’ money’s give to you, look to the 
hedges, and feel ’em too with your finger. 
When they ain’t quite perfect, ten to one but 
they’re bad “uns. You see, the way it’s 
done is this—I suppose I may put the young 
*un up toa thing or two more?” added Mr. 
Blinks, pausing. 

My master, who had during the above 
conversation lighted a short pipe, and devoted 
himself with considerable assiduity to a pewter 
pot—which he looked at with a technical eye, 
as if mentally casting it into crown pieces,— 
now nodded assent. He was not of an imagi- 
native or philosophic turn, like Mr. Blinks. 
He saw none of the sentiment of his business, 
but pursued it on a system of matter of fact, 
because he profited by it. This difference be- 
tween the producer and the middle-man may 
be continually observed elsewhere. 

*You see,” continued Mr. ‘Blinks, “that 
these here ‘bobs’”—by which he meant 
shillings—* is composed of a mixter of two 
metals—pewter and zinc. In coorse these is 
first prigged raw, and sold to gents in my 
line of bis’ness, who either manufacturs them 
themselves, or sells "em to gents as dves. 
Now, if the manufacturer is only in a small 
way of bis’ness, and is of a mean natur, he 
merely casts his money in plaster of Paris 
moulds, But for nobby gents like our friend 
here (my master here nodded approvingly 
over his pipe), this sort of thing won’t pay— 
too much trouble and not enough profit. All 
the top-sawyers in the manufactur is scientific 
men. By means of what they calls a galwanic 
battery a cast is made of that particklar coin 

selected for himitation. From this here cast, 
which you see, that there die is made, and 
“from that there die impressions is struck off 
on plates of the metal prepared for the pur- 
pose. Now, unfortunately, we ain’t got the 


whole of the masheenery of the Government 
institootion yet at our disposal, though it’s 
our intention for to bribe the Master of the 
Mint (in imitation coin) some oi these days 
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to put us up to it all—so you see we’re 
obliged to stamp the two sides of this here 
shilling, for instance (taking me up again as 
he spoke), upon different plates of metal, 
jining of em together afterwards. ‘Then comes 
the milling round the hedges. This we do 
with a file; and it is the himperfection of 
that ’ere as is continually a preying upon our 
minds. Anyone who’s up to the bis’ness can 
tell whether the article’s geniwine or not, by 
a looking at the hedge; for it can’t be ex- 
pected that a file will cut as reg’lar as a 
masheen. This is reely the great drawback 
upon our purfession.” 

Here Mr. Blinks, overcome by the com- 
plicated character of his subject, subsided into 
a fit of abstraction, during which he took a 
copious pull at my master’s porter. 

Whether suggested by the onslaught upon 
his beer, or by a general sense of impending 
business, my master now began to show symp- 
toms of impatience. Knocking the ashes out 
of his pipe, he asked “how many bob his 
friend wanted ?” 

The arrangement was soon concluded. Mr. 
Blinks filled a bag which he carried with the 
manufacture of my master, and paid over 
twenty of the shillings to his proétgé. Of this 
twenty, J was one. As I passed into the 
youth’s hand [ could feel it tremble, as I own 
mine would have done had I been possessed 
of that appendage. 

My new master then quitted the house in 
company with Mr. Blinks, whom he left at 
the corner of the street—an obscure thorough- 
fare in Westminster. His rapid steps speedily 
brought him to the southern bank of the 
“fair and silvery Thames,” as a poet who 
once possessed me, (only for half-an-hour), 
described that uncleanly river, in some verses 
which | met in the pocket of his pantaloons. 
Diving into a narrow street, obviously, from 
the steepness of its descent, built upon arches, 
he knocked at a house of all the unpromising 
rest the least promising‘in aspect. A wretched 
hag opened the door, past whom the youth 
glided, in an absent and agitated manner; 
and, having ascended several flights of a nar- 
row and precipitate staircase, opened the door 
of an apartment on the top story. 

The room was low, and _ill-ventilated. 
A fire burnt in the grate, and a small candle 
flickered on the table. Beside the grate, 
sat an old man sleeping on a chair; beside 
the table, and bending over the flickering 
light, sat a young girl engaged in sewing. 
My master was welcomed, for he had been 
absent, it seemed, for two months. During 
that time he had, he said, earned some money ; 
and he had come to share it with his father 
and sister. 

I led a quiet life with my companions, in 
my master’s pocket, for more than a week. 
At the end of that time, the stock of good 
money was nearly exhausted, although it had 
on more than one occasion been judiciously 
mixed with a neighbour or two of mine. 
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Want, however, did not leave us long at rest. 
Under pretence of going away again to get 
“ work,” my master—leaving several of my 
friends to take their chance, in administering 
to the necessities of his father and sister— 
went away. I remained to be “smashed ” 
(passed) by my master. 

“Where are you going so fast, that you 
don’t recognise old friends ?” were the words 
addressed to the youth by a passer-by, as he 
was crossing, at a violent pace, the nearest 
bridge, in the direction of the Middlesex 
bank. 

The speaker was a young gentleman, aged 
about twenty, not ill-looking, but with features 
exhibiting that peculiar expression of cunning, 
which is popularly described as “ knowing.” 
He was arrayed in what the police reports in 
the newspapers call “the height of fashion,” 
—that is to say, he had travestied the style of 
the most daring dandies of last year. He 
wore no gloves; but the bloated rubicundity 
of his hands was relieved by a nrofusion of 
rings, which—even without the cigar in his 
mouth—were quite sufficient to establish his 
claims to gentility. 

Edward, my master, returned the civilities 
of the stranger, and, turning back with him, 
they agreed to “ go somewhere.” 

“ Have a weed,” said Mr. Bethnal, producing 
a well filled cigar case. There was no resist- 
ing. Edward took one. 

*“ Where shall we go?” he said. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do,” said Mr. Beth- 
nal, who looked as if experiencing a novel 
sensation—he evidently had an idea. “TI tell 
you what—we’ll go and blow a cloud 
with Joe, the pigeon-fancier. He lives 
only a short distance off, not far from the 
abbey ; I want to see him on business, so we 
shall kill two birds. He’s one of us, you 
know.” 

I now learned that Mr. Bethnal was a 
new acquaintance, picked up under circum- 
stances (as a member of parliament, to 
whom I once belonged, used to say in the 
House) to which it is unnecessary further to 
allude. 

“T was glad to hear of your luck, by-the- 
bye,” said the gentleman in question, not no- 
ticing his companion’s wish to avoid the subject. 
“T heard of it from Old Blinks. Smashing’s 
the thing, if one’s a presentable cove. You'd 
do deuced well in it. You’ve only to get nobby 
togs and you'll do.” 

Mr. Joe, it appeared, in addition to his orni- 
thological occupations, kept a small shop for 
the sale of coals and potatoes ; he was also, in 
a very small way, a timber merchant; for se- 
veral bundles of firewood were piled in pyra- 
mids in his shed. 

Mr. Bethnal’s business with him was soon 
despatched; although not until after the 
latter had been assured by his friend, that 
Edward was “of the right sort,” with the 
qualification that he was “rather green at 
present ;” and he was taken into Mr. Joe’s 
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confidence, and also into Mr. Joe’s upstairs 
sanctum. 

In answer to a request from Mr. Bethnal, 
in a jargon, to me then unintelligible, Mr. Joe 
produced from some mysterious depository at 
the top of the house, a heavy canvas bag, which 
he emptied on the table, discovering a heap of 
shillings and half-crowns, which, by a sympa- 
thetic instinct, I immediately detected to be of 
my Own species. 

“ What do you think of these?” said Mr. 
Bethnal to his young friend. 

Edward expressed some astonishment that 
Mr. Joe should be in the line. 

“Why, bless your eyes,” said that gentle- 
man; “you don’t suppose I gets my live- 
lihood out of the shed down stairs, nor the 
pigeons neither. You see, these things are 
only dodges. If 1 lived here like a gentleman 
—that is to say, without a occupation—the 
p’lese would soon be down uponme. They'd 
be obleeged to take notice on me. As it is, I 
comes the respectable tradesman, who’s above 
suspicion—and the pigeons helps on the busi- 
ness wonderful.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“ Why, I keeps my materials—the pewter 
and all that—on the roof, in order to be out 0’ 
the way, in case of a surprise. If I was often 
seed upon the roof, a-looking arter such-like 
matters, inquisitive eyes would be on the look 
out. The pigeons is a capital blind. I’m be- 
lieved to be dewoted to my pigeons, out 0” 
which I takes care it should be thought I 
makes a little fortun—and that makes a man 
respected. As for the pigeon and coal and 
*tatur business, them’s dodges. Gives a op- 
portoonity of bringing in queer-looking sack- 
fuls o’ things, which otherwise would compel 
the ‘ spots ’—as we calls the p’lese—to come 
down on us.” 

“Compel them!—but surely they come 
down whenever they’ve a suspicion ?” 

“You needn’t a’ told me he was green,” 
said Mr. Joe to his elder acquaintance, as he 
glanced at the youth with an air of pity. 
“Tn the first place, we takes care to keep the 
vorkshop almost impregnable; so that, if 
they attempts a surprise, we has lots o’ time 
to get the things out o’ the way. In the next, 
if it comes to the scratch—which is a matter 
of almost life and death to us—we stands no 
nonsense.” 

Mr. Joe pointed to an iron crowbar, which 
stood in the chimney-corner. 

“TI ses nothing to criminate friends, you 
know,” he added significantly to Mr. Bethnal, 
“but you remember wot Sergeant Higsley 
got ?” 

Mr. Bethnal nodded assent, and Mr. Joe 
volunteered for the benefit and instruction of 
Edward an account of the demise, and funeral 
of the late Mr. Sergeant Higsley. That 
official having been promoted, was ambitious 
of being designated, in the newspapers, 
“active and intelligent,” and gave informa- 
tion against a gang of coiners ; “ Wot wos 
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the consequence ?” continued the narrator. |fourpenny’s, we don’t make many on ’em, 
Somehow or another, that p’leseman was | their wallie bein’ too insignificant.” Mr. Joe 
never more heered on. One fine night he | then proceeded with some further remarks for 
went on his beat ; he didn’t show at the next | the benefit of his protege ;— 
muster; and it was s’posed he’d bolted.| “ You see you need have no fear o’ passing 
Every enquiry was made, and the ‘ myste-| this here money if you ‘re a respectable look- 
rious disappearance of a p’leseman,’ got into|ing cove. If a gentleman is discovered at 
the noospapers. Howsomnever, he never got| anythink o’ the kind, its always laid to a 
anywheres.” mistake ; the shopman knocks under, and the 
“ And what became of him ?” gentleman gives a good piece o’ money witha 
Mr. Joe then proceeded to take a long puff| grin. And that’s how it is that so much o’ 
at his pipe, and winking at his initiated friend,| our mannyfactur gets smashed all over the 
proceeded to narrate how that the injured gang | country.” 
dealt in eggs. The visitors having been somewhat bored, 
“ What has that to do with it ?” apparently, during the latter portion of 
“ Why you see eggs is not always eggs.” | their host’s remarks, soon after took their 
Mr. Pouter then went on to state that one| departure. The rum-and-water which Mr. 
night a long deal chest left the premises of the | Joe’s liberality had supplied, effectually re- 
coiners, marked outside, ‘eggs,’ for exportation. | moved Edward’s scruples; and on his way 
They were duly shipped, a member of the | back, he expressed himself in high terms in 
firm being on board. ‘The passage was rough, | favour of “smashing,” considered as a pro- 

























































































the box was on deck, and somehow or other | fession. 


somebody tumbled it overboard.” 


“ But what has this to do with the missing | rienced companion. 


policeman ?” 

“ The chest was six feet long, and 

Here Mr. Bethnal became uneasy. 

“ Vell,” said the host, “ the firm’s broke up, 
and is past peaching up, only it shows you my 
green ‘un what we can do.” 

I was shaken in my master’s pocket by the 
violence of the dread which Mr. Joe’s story 
had occasioned him. 

Mr. Bethnal, with the philosophy which 
was habitual to him, puffed away at his 

ipe. 
“The fact o’ the matter is,” said Mr. 
Joe, who was growing garrulous on an ob- 
viously pet subject, “that we ain’t afeerd o’ 
the p’lese in this neighbourhood, not a 
hap’orth ; we know how to manage them.” 
He then related an anecdote of another police- 
man, who had been formerly in his own line 
of business. This gentleman being, as he 
observed, “ fly” to all the secret signs of the 
craft, obtained an interview with a friend of 
his for the purpose of purchasing a hundred 
shillings. A packet was produced and ex- 
changed for their proper price in currency, 
but on the policeman taking his prize to the 
station house to lay the information, he dis- 
covered that he had been outwitted. The 
rouleau contained a hundred good farthings, 
for each of which he had paid two pence half- 
nny. 

“Then, what is the bad money generally 
worth?” asked Edward, interrupting the 
speaker. “ Asa general rule,” was the answer, 
“our sort is worth about one-fifth part o’ the 
wallie it represents. So, a sovereign—(though 
we ain’t got much to do with gold here— 
that’s made for the most part in Brum- 
magem) —a ‘ Brum’ Sovereign—may be 
bought for about four-and-six; a bad crown 
piece for a good bob; a half-crown for 
about fippence ; a bob for two pence half- 
penny, and soon. As for the sixpenny’s and 








OQ’ course,” was the reply of his expe- 
“ Tt ain’t once in a thou- 
sand times that a fellow’s nailed. You shall 
make your first trial to-night. You've the 
needful in your pocket, hav’n’t you? Come, 
here’s a shop—I want a cigar.” 

Edward appeared to hesitate ; but Mr. Joe’s 
rum-and-water asserted itself, and into the shop 
they both marched. 

Mr. Bethnal, with an air of most imposing 
nonchalance took up a cigar from one of the 
| covered cases on the counter, put it in his 
| mouth, and helped himself to a light. Edward, 
not so composedly, followed his example. 

* How much ?” 

“ Sixpence.” 

The next instant the youth had drawn me 
from his pocket, received sixpence in change, 
and walked out of the shop, leaving me under 
the guardianship of a new master. 

I did not remain long with the tobacconist : 
he passed me next day to a gentleman, who 
was as innocent as himself as to my real cha- 
racter. It happened that I slipped into the 
corner of this gentleman’s pocket, and re- 
mained there for several weeks—he, appa- 
rently, unaware of my existence. At length 
he discovered me, and one day I found myself, 
in company with a good half-crown, exchanged 
for a pair of gloves at a respectable looking 
shop. After the purchaser had left, the assis- 
tant looked at me suspiciously, and was going 
to call back my late owner, but it was too late. 
Taking me then to his master, he asked if I 
was not bad. “It don’t look very good,” was 
the answer. “ Give it to me, and take care to 
be more careful for the future.” 

“ T was slipped into the waistcoat pocket of 
the proprietor, who immediately seemed to 
forget all about the eccurrence. 

That same night, immediately on the shop 
being closed, the shopkeeper walked out, 
having changed his elegant costume for gar- 
ments of a coarser and less conspicuous de- 
scription, and hailing a cab, requested to be 

















































































































Charles Dickens. } 


driven to the same street in Westminster in 
which I first saw the light. To my astonish- 
ment, he entered the shop of my first master : 
—how well I remembered the place, and the 
coarse countenance of its proprietor! Ascend- 
ing to the top of the house, we entered the 
room, to which the reader has been already 
introduced,—the scene of so much secret toil. 

A long conversation, in a very low tone, 
now took place between the pair, from which 
I gleaned some interesting particulars. I 
discovered that the respectable gentleman, 
who now possessed me, was the coiner’s 
partner,—his being the “ issue” department, 
which his trade transactions, and unimpeach- 
able character, enabled him to undertake very 
effectively. 

“Let your next batch be made as perfectly 
as possible,” I heard him say to his partner. 
“The last seems to have gone very well: I 
have heard of only a few detections, and one 
of those was at my own shop to-day. One of 
my fellows made the discovery, but not until 
after the purchaser left the shop.” 

“'That, you see, will ’appen now and then,” 
was the answer; “ but think o’ the number 
on ’em as is about, and how sharp some people 
is getting—thanks to them noospapers, as is 
always a interfering with wot don’t concern 
‘em. There ’s now so much of our metal 
about, that it ’s almost impossible to get 
change for a suff’rin nowhere without get- 
ting some on it. Every body ’s a-taking of it 


every day ; and as for them that ’s detected, 
they ’re made only by the common chaps as 
ain’t got our masheenery,”—and he glanced 
proudly at his well-mounted galvanic bat- 
tery. “ All I wish is, that we could find some 
dodge for milling the edges better—it takes as 
much time now as all the rest of the work 


put together. Howsomever, I’ve sold no end 
on ’em in Whitechapel and other places, since 
I saw you. And as for this here neighbour- 
hood, there ’s scarcely a shop where they 
don’t deal in the article more or less.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Niggles (which, T learned 
from his emblazoned door-posts, was the name 
of my respectable master), “be as careful about 
these as you can. I am afraid it ’s through 
some of our money that that young girl has 
been found out.” 

“ Wot, the young ’ooman as has been re- 
manded so often at the p’lese court ?” 

“The same. I shall know all about it to- 
morrow. She is to be tried at the Old Bailey, 
and I am on the jury as it happens.” 

Mr. Niggles then departed to his suburban 
villa, ana passed the remainder of the evening 
as became so respectable a man. 

The next morning he was early at busi- 
ness; and, in his capacity of citizen, did not 
neglect his duties in the court, where he 
arrived exactly two minutes before any of the 
other jurymen. 

When the prisoner was placed in the dock, 
I saw at once that she was the sister of my 
first possessor. She had attempted to pass 
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two bad shillings at a grocer’s shop. She had 
denied all knowledge that the money was bad, 
but was notwithstanding arrestéd, examined, 
and was committed for trial. Here, at the 
Old Bailey, the case was soon despatched. 
The evidence was given in breathless haste ; 
the judge summed up in about six words, 
and the jury found the girl guilty. Her 
sentence was, however, a very short impri- 
sonment. 

It was my fortune to pass subsequently 
into the possession of many persons, from 
whom I learnt some particulars of the after- 
life of this family. The father survived his 
daughter’s conviction only a few days. The 
son was detained in custody ; and as soon as 
his identity became established, charges were 
brought against him, which led to his being 
transported. As for his sister—I was once, 
for a few hours, in a family where there was 
a governess of her name. I had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing more; but—as her own 
nature would probably save her from the in- 
fluences to which she must have been sub- 
jected in jail—it is but just to suppose, that 
some person might have been found to brave 
the opinion of society, and to yield to one so 
gentle, what the law calls “the benefit of a 
doubt.” 

The changes which I underwent in the 
course of a few months were many and 
various—now rattling carelessly in a cash- 
box ; now loose in the pocket of some careless 
young fellow, who passed me at a theatre; 
then, perhaps, tied up carefully in the corner 
of a handkerchief, having become the sole 
stock-in-hand of some timid young girl. Once 
I was given by a father as a “tip” or present, 
to his little boy ; when, I need scarcely add, 
that I found myself ignominiously spent in 
hardbake ten minutes afterwards. On another 
occasion, I was (in company with a sixpence) 
handed to a poor woman, in payment for the 
making of a dozen shirts. In this case I was 
so fortunate as to sustain an entire family, who 
were on the verge of starvation. Soon after- 
wards, I formed one of seven, the sole stock of 
a poor artist, who contrived to live upon my six 
companions for many days. He had reserved 
me until the last—I believe because I was the 
brightest and best-looking of the whole ; and 
when he was at last induced to change me, for 
some coarse description of food, to his and my 
horror I was discovered ! 

The poor fellow was driven from the shop ; 
but the tradesman, I am bound to say, did not 
treat me with the indignity that I expected. 
On the contrary, he thought my appearance so 
deceitful, that he did not scruple to pass me 
next day, as part of change for a sovereign. 

Soon after this, somebody dropped me on 
the pavement, where, however, t veusined 
but a short time. I was picked up by a child, 
who ran instinctively into a shop for the pur- 
pose of making an investment in figs. But, 
coins of my class had been plentiful in that 
neighbourhood, akd the grocer was a sagacious 
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man. The result was, that the child went 
figless away, and that I—my edges curl as | 
record the humiliating fact—was “nailed to the 
counter as an example to others. Here my 
career ended and my Megnety closes. 


CHIPS. 


DEATH IN THE SUGAR PLUM 


Art this present writing, there lie on our 
desk a half-a-dozen sweetmeats. ‘They are 
about the size of pigeon’s eggs ; captivating to 
the eye, being of a bright red colour ; tempting 
to the taste, being almonds encased in a sugary 
compound; and easy to be procured. being 
about a penny per dozen. They are sold in all 
manner of shops ; and, as if they could not be 
sufficiently disseminated among the juvenile 
population at large, are very generally hawked 
about in poor neighbourha ds, at a great re- 
duction in price. 

They are rank poison! and we give a 
melancholy history connected with them, 
transmitted to us by a mourning father, 
whose name and address are appended to his 
letter :— 

“ My daughter” he says, “aged nineteen, 
purchased on the 19th of October, and ate an 
ounce of a fancy sweetmeat called Burnt 
Almonds—(I find that she had eaten some of 
them previously in the course of the same 
week)—and during the following night she 
was taken with violent pains and sickness, 
and exhibited all the symptoms of having 
taken poison. She suffered intense agony 
until the 4th of November, when in conse- 
quence of the inflamed and weakened state of 
the intestines, collapse or strangulation of 
them took place, and after dreadful sufferings 
she died on the Sunday following, having 
about seven hours previously underwent a 
painful surgical operation. 

“T am influenced by no personal motive. 
My daughter has lost her life, when a long 
duration of it and its enjoyments appeared be- 
fore her ; and it is in order that parents may 
escape the mental sufferings that I have ex- 
perienced, and that their children may escape 
the agonies that my daughter endured, that | 
court publicity to these painful facts. ‘These 
poisonous sweetmeats are sold in every street ; 
and they not only contain poison in the colour- 
ing matter, but sulphate of barytes, a species 
of plaster of Paris procured from Derbyshire, 
enters largely into their composition in the 
place of sugar. I send you a sample of the 
burnt almonds, the same sample with Dr. 
Letheby’s letter, and a more detailed account 
of my daughter’s case I forwarded to the 
Home Office, innocently supposing that pro- 
tection of life from poison might be of sufficient 
importance to engage the attention of Govern- 
ment ; they were returned with a formal ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of my letter ; it 
therefore rests, as Dr. Letheby intimates, with 
the public “ to put a check on the practice.” 
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Dr. Letheby, one of our most eminent 
toxicologists, in his answer to the above appli- 
cation, communicates his analysis in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“Tn reply to your letter of yesterday, I have 
to state, that, on Wednesday, the 6th instant, 
I received, from Mr. Byles, a parcel of red- 
coloured sweetmeats, which are, I believe, 
sold under the name of ‘ Burnt Almonds.’ | 
have made an analysis of the material, and I 
find that it contains portions of lead; but I 
cannot venture to say, without learning more 
of the history and progress of the malady, 
that this metallic impregnation was the cause 
of the disease from which your daughter 
suffered. This, however, I may state, that 
lead is a very insidious poison, and that it 
cannot be taken, even in very small quanti- 
ties, for any length of time, without pro- 
ducing serious effects on the animal economy ; 
it ought not, therefore, to be introduced, un- 
der any circumstances, as a constituent of our 
food. Should the disease in question have 
been occasioned by the colouring matter made 
use of in the preparation of the sweetmeat, it 
is a disaster which cannot, I think, create 
much surprise, when we consider how reck- 
lessly the manufacturers of cheap confec- 
tionery are permitted to practise their 
art.” 

We have Dr. Letheby’s authority for add- 
ing, that, within the last three years, as many 
as seventy cases of poisoning have been traced, 
in this country, to the deleterious pigments 
in fancy sweetmeats ; and unless the public 
themselves make some effort to put a check 
on the practice, more serious results will yet 
follow. 

Although it is understood that carelessness 
exists in the general manufacture of confec- 
tionery, yet it is not in all sweetmeats that 
the existence of poison should be suspected. 
The playful beauty at a ball supper, who pulls 
a “eracker” with her simpering swain, need 
not be more afraid of the ruby comfit which 
the explosion discharges into her lap, than of 
the equally harmless motto that surrounds it. 
The colouring matter used for the best con- 
fectionery is comparatively harmless. In this, 
as in most similar cases, it is the poor alone 
who suffer. Our warning is raised more espe- 
cially against cheap sweetmeats ; and against 
these—as against poison in any form—the less 
educated and affluent ought to be protected ; 
but in this country, when a deadly evil affects 
chiefly or wholly the poor, it is allowed to 
have full sway—the check, if it ever be put 
on, is slowly and often ineffectually applied. 
Hence, the poison-sold-everywhere system 
which we noticed in our number thirty-three, 
is permitted to go on killing its hundreds per 
annum, without one member of Parliament 
of sufficient influence rising “ in his place” to 
legislate in preventive measures. Even when 
several guests are poisoned at a may or’s feast, 
there is not influence or earnestness enough 
amongst the whole corporation to endeavour 
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after immunity from sickness or death for the 
rest of the lieges who have a taste for sweet- 
meats. If, however, destructive “ Burnt Al- 
monds” were sold at Eton or at Harrow, 
and a scion of an influential house were to 
be taken ill in consequence of indulgence in 
those poisoned sugar-plums ; a bill would 
speedily be carried that would shield both rich 
and poor. 

The difficulty, if any should arise, of passing 
an act to prevent the dissemination of poison, 
either neat or confected, is very much lessened 
by the existence of such laws on the Conti- 
nent. In France, for example, no one can sell 
poisonous drugs without a special licence, and 
even then only under strict and wise regula- 
tions. There, too, where confectionery is 
much more used than on this side of the Chan- 
nel, the medical officials exercise a vigilant in- 
spection over its manufacture. 





THE TRUE REMEDY FOR COLLIERY 
EXPLOSIONS, 


Sir,—With great interest and curiosity I 
perused a letter which appeared in number 
forty of “Household Words,” purporting to 
supply a remedy for those lamentable colliery 
explosions that are unhappily so frequent. 

Briefly, I beg to inform you that Artesian 
wells are only a partial and very uncertain 
method for carrying off a portion of the gas 
accumulated in the “ goafs” of a mine. 

In a properly managed colliery, this im- 
portant object is thus effected :—The “ goafs” 
are securely cut off from communication with 
other parts of the workings by stoppings, 
and the gas continually accumulating in these 
spaces is carried away to the “ dumb-drift,” 
which is an air-passage rising gradually, and 
forming a junction with the upcast shaft, 
about five yards above the fire of the furnace. 
At a glance it will be perceived that this is far 
more efficacious than any number of bore- 
holes—the draught of the furnace is powerful 
enough to draw off the impure air in the 
“ goafs,” while the greater space afforded by 
a drift, instead of a bore-hole, is another im- 
portant advantage. 

But it is not that we are without the means 
of ventilating our mines, or that we are in 
want of clever practical men; both are within 
our reach, and explosions most frequently 
arise from those means not being made avail- 
able. You, Sir, have told us, in a few judi- 
cious remarks at the close of a “ Coal Miner’s 
Evidence,” in No. 37 of “ Household Words,” 
the best and most effectual remedy for col- 
liery explosions. 

Government Inspection—not the appoint- 
ment of four gentlemen for the United King- 
dom—but a searching and daily scrutiny into 
the system of working pursued in all fiery 
collieries, is the only remedy within our reach. 
The present arrangement adopted by Govern- 
ment is miserably inefficient. No four men 
can inspect all the collieries in the kingdom. 

Not till some chemical agent is discovered 
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capable of absorbing or neutralizing carbu- 
retted hydrogen, will mines be perfectly safe. 
It may, or may not be, in the power of our 
chemists to achieve this, but it does not seem 
impossible ; and if our Faradays and Brandes 
can effect it, they will do more good to their 
fellow creatures, by such a discovery, than 
any that has yet been made. S. R. 


THE MODERN SOLDIER’S PROGRESS. 
PART Il.—FOREIGN SERVICE. 








Tue pleasures of a barrack-yard, which 
Maurice began now to enjoy, were not destined 
to be of long continuance—at least without 
further probation; for one fine day in June, 
a letter arrived from the Horse Guards, 
ordering the commanding officer to hold the 
regiment in readiness for immediate embarka- 
tion for foreign service. The news soon 
spread, and a stir was visible throughout the 
barracks, every man eagerly asking what was 
*'The Route?” To enhance his national im- 
portance, which stood little in need of any- 
thing out of the common, the sergeant-major 
made a mystery of this particular, until he 
had assembled the “ none-commissioned” (so 
he called them) to whom he communicated 
the fact—with as much circumstance as if he 
had received it personally under the Duke’s 
own autograph—that the regiment was or- 
dered to Halifax, in Nova Scotia. 

In spite of the regimental school, which 
did not, however, at that time, attract one- 
twentieth part of the voluntary scholars who 
now flock to it, there were very few who 
knew exactly where Halifax, or indeed, where 
North America itself was situated. The pre- 
vailing idea was in favour of “ Chiny,” that 
being the region to which all terre incognite 
are generally consigned by the uninitiated ; 
but some, whose geographical notions were 
even less precise, associating Halifax with a 
proverbial expression current in the army, 
were inclined to think that it claimed kindred 
with even a warmer climate than that of “the 
flowery land.” They found ott their mistake 
before they had been many months on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

But the regiment was not left altogether 
to burst in ignorance, or discover, by dint of 
experience where Nova Scotia really was; for 
it happened that there was one old soldier in 
it—and he richly deserved the appellation 
—who had formerly been quartered there. 
This was a man of the name of Patrick Mac 
Manus, who had commenced his military 
career in the “ Music ” of the regiment, when 
he was barely ten years old, and just able to 
jingle the triangles, whose melody he was 
called upon to elicit. From the band he was 
transferred to the drums; and after two or 
three years’ experience in drubbing sheep- 
skin, was elevated to the fifes. ‘To what 
further musical eminence he might have 
attained, it is difficult to say; perhaps he 
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might have expended himself on the key- 
bugle, or have become absorbed in the big 
drum; but at the proper age for rendering 
efficient military service, the instrument to 
which he took a fancy, was the musket—and 
he was drafted into the battalion. 

There might have been something more 
than mere fancy in his last choice, for Patrick 
was tender-hearted; and, though he would 
have fought any lad in the regiment of his 
own weight and age—or heavier and older, 
for that matter—as soon as eat his breakfast, 
he never could bring himself to handle “ the 
cat ;” and when Mac Manus was a boy, a week 
seldom passed without his having more than 
one “ five-and-twenty” to administer as his 
share of punishment inflicted before break- 
fast—when the meal that followed the punish- 
ment parade was rarely swallowed.* On 
these occasions the drum-major’s cane left 
tokens on Patrick’s shoulders of the unwilling- 
ness with which he performed this descrip- 
= of “ duty ;” and that functionary, who was 

a sharp, red-faced little man, with a bandy 
elbow, gladly resigned his “ chicken-hearted” 
pupil—as he called him, by a misnomer which 
Patrick very soon rectified. Mac Manus 
quickly became a smart soldier, and, being 
generally liked in the regiment, had as rea- 
sonable ‘a prospect of promotion as could be 
desired; but, whether he were born—as some 
are—without ambition, or whether ill-luck, 
as frequently happens, predominated over his 
destiny, is a matter of doubt. Perhaps the 
real cause of his continuing in the ranks 
arose from the good-nature and “ devil-may- 
care-ism ” that got him into so many scrapes ; 
which, though they did not affect his moral 
character, by no means elevated him in the 

eyes of the authorities as a model of military 
discipline. 

But if he did not acquire distinction by 
rank, Mac Manus speedily gained that sound 
distinction which renders a man invaluable on 
a march or bivouack, round a camp-fire or 
on a recruiting party; he could tell a good 
story, sing a good song, had an inexhaustible 
fund of good spirits, and made the best of 
everything that was bad. “It’s the rough 
coat that turns the wet,” he used to say, “ so 
never take sorrow to heart, boys.” But if 
Mac Manus kept sorrow aloof he did not ex- 
clude sympathy, and it is difficult in the long 
run to prevent the two from uniting, only he 


* A vast amelioration with respect to corporal punish 
ment has taken place within the last twenty-five years. 
At that time the articles of war permitted, and the inclina- 
tion of the commanding officer very often enforced a 
punishment of three hundred lashes, when such was the 
sentence of a Regimental or Garrison Court Martial ; more- 
over, if the crime were desertion, or a more than ordinarily 
flagrant breach of military discipline, and a General Court 
Martial sat on the delinquent, the amount of punishment 
might range from five hundred to eight hundred lashes (or 
even more), though the latter number was the most we ever 
had the misfortune to witness the infliction of, on one indi- 
vidual. Now, the amount of corpora! punishment is never 
permitted to exceed fifty lashes, and this only in aggravated 
cases; the general number being twenty-five, and those 
rarely inflicted, so that, practically, corporal punishment 
may be said to be almost abolished. 





| took the disease in a mild form, his warmth 
of heart prevented him from catching cold 
upon it. The best elements of popularity 
were thus in his natural disposition, and then 
the length of his service gave him authority, 
so that if any question were on foot in the 
regiment affecting the rights or interests of 
the soldier, or if any doubtful point were to 
be decided, an appeal was always made to 
Mac Manus. and whatever he said was sure 
to give satisfaction 

Accordingly, when the route, of which we 

have spoken, was made known, a bevy of fel- 
lows, foremost amongst whom was Maurice 
Savage, hurried off to the Canteen where Mac 
Manus was taking a quiet pipe and pot with 
his friend Corporal Rattler, and “ discoorsin’ ” 
on the now universal topic. 

*Tt’s about Halifax, then, that you want 
to know, boys!” said the veteran. ‘“ Make a 
circle and keep silence, and 1°!) tell you as 
much as will serve you all round for night- 
caps. I was but a gossoon when first I put 
my foot upon the iron-bound shores of Novy 
Skoshy, but I saw enough while I was there, 
and staid long enough to remember all about 
the place. It was in the Duke of Kent’s time. 
—her Majesty’s royal father—he was called 
Prince Edward then, and a pretty time we 
had of it. Och, boys, the drill was mur- 
thering entirely! The officers called it ‘ dis- 
cipline,—it’s harrassin’ the men in quarters, 
not discipline in the field that J mane, 
for ye can’t have too much discipline in 
front of the enemy—that is, in rayson. You 
think it hard, boys, to be handed over to 
the care of Corporal Rattler (here’s your 
health Corporal), when you hear the ‘ rouse 
and turn out,’ at six o’clock on a fine summer’s 
morning ; but I should like to know what 
you'd have said, when the bugle blew in the 
middle of the night, and it was ‘who should be 
first up to plaster his head with powder and 
pomatum, shave off his whiskers close under 
the cheek-bone, leaving just enough to swear 
by, tie his comrade’s pigtail at a mathematical 
angle, pipe-clay his belts, heel-ball his pouch, 
and do fifty other things that he ought to have 
got ready the evening before, to be in time for 
the daylight parade in the climate of Novy 
Skoshy, with the glass down at zero,—that’s 
‘nothing,’ boys—or may be, five or six degrees 
below i 

“Less than nothing!” interrupted the 
schoolmaster sergeant, who was ex-officio the 
regimental Bonnycastle, and had. a vile habit 
of taking nothing for granted till, it -was 
proved; “less than nothing! How do you 
make that out, Pat ?” 

“ As pat as you plase, Sergeant, for a learn- 
ed ignoramus as you are! A glass that held 
less than nothing would be a ‘hl one to drink 
out of ; wouldn’t it, Corporal Rattler ?—(the 
gallant militarist nodded, and drained his 
own, by way of trying the experiment)—but 
I’m spaking of a weather-glass, an insthru- 
ment like my pipe filled with quicksilver, 
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Charles Dickens. } 
only it’s straight up and down, like your cane, 
with ‘nothing’ scored across the belly of it, 
and plenty of tail to bring up the rear. But 
we wanted no thermometer to tell us it was 
could in Novy Skoshy, where the water froze 
over the fire ; and if a man handled his piece 
awkwardly, he maybe left the skin of his 
fingers sticking to the barrel.” 

The majority of Mac Manus’s auditors gave 
a furtive glance at their horny hands as he 
made this announcement. : 

“Tt’s clumsy work tossing Brown Bess 
about if gloves,” continued Mac Manus; 
“but you must do it there if you want to keep 
out of hospital—ay, and wash your face in 
snow if you’re frostbitten; or, perhaps, you 
may lave your ears behind you, and wake 
with a blue nose like the native Haligonians ! 
How any of us presarved a feature of our 
faces is more than I can tell you; for when 
we got outside the barrack-yard, and were 
marched off in the dark to Rockingham, 
where his Royal Highness lived, a place 
between five and six miles off, the Barber got 
a-hould of us, and ? 

“Was it the barber of the ridgement?” 
interrupted Maurice, whose beard had not 
yet begun to sprout. 

“ Ay, and garrison too, my lad—the uni- 
versal barber—he had a roving commission 
as the sailors say; but I’ll tell you, boys— 
‘The Barber’ is the name the Haligonians 
give to the north-wester, that cuts in them 
parts sharper than any razor. You ’ve about 
six months’ winter, dead-on-end, in that 
climate, and he blows pretty nigh all the 
time. Well, we had this to face on our march, 
two hours of it, pitch dark, with creepers on 
our feet and heavy packs on our backs, and 
what for? To be overhauled by his Royal 
Highness and staff, almost afore they could 
see whether we was the soldiers they came 
out to inspect, or so many ridgments of half- 
friz Novy Skoshian bears! Faith, the bears 
had the best of it, for they had no tails to tie 
or pomatum to use—though they ’re said to 
furnish it in plenty —and only comes out 
when they ’re hunger-driven. but stays at 
home, for the most part, sleepin’ and suckin’ 
their paws. The devil a much sleep did we 

et, with three nights in bed for garrison 
uty, and two out of it every week for parade 
at Rockingham, at half-past six on a winter’s 
mornin’ in heavy marching order! And then 
the sentries, whether it war on the dockyard 
wharf, or in the fort, high or low, the could 
got at you and nipped you like a vice. Oh, 
there was one post on the brow of the hill,— 
many ’s the time I never expected to be alive 
when the relief came round, and more than 
one poor fellow took his last sleep in that 
sentry box, not from neglect of duty, but in 
respect of the drowsiness which bate ’em 
entirely. Once give way to it, boys, and it’s 
all up with you !” 

“And is it so cold as this all the year 
round ?” asked one of his hearers. 
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“Tt is not,” replied Mac Manus with em- 
phasis. “hry a three hours drill on the 
common in summer, and see what you ’ll 
make of it. Talk of the glass then; it’s at 
boiling hate, and the birds in the air fall down 
ready roasted. Or go into the woods, and a 
pumpkin’s a fool to the size of your head, 
after being stung to death with the black flies 
and muskeeties, when you come out again. 
But these is all the accidents of climate, boys. 
There ’s plenty to make up for them incon- 
veniences. Speruts is dirt chape (hear, hear, 
from Corporal Rattler), ‘specially Prince 
Edward’s Island Whiskey; mate of all kinds 
is raysonable, and so is greens, and the like, 
and ’taties ; fish is to be had fora song, and 
they throw the lobsters at you, if you just 
looked at’em. A lad, when he’s off duty, 
may go out of an afthernoon and ate as many 
ras’b’ries off the rocks as would keep a pastry- 
cook in jam for a twelvemonth. Then there’s 
the fogs and the snow when you can’t go out 
to drill (Barrack-room drill can always be 
had, suggested Corporal Rattler), and the 
sleigh-driving, and the snow-balling, and the 
sliding down hill—for it’s all down hill at 
Halifax—and the officers’ plays, and all kinds 
of divarsions of which you partake, more or 
less. Oh, take my word for it, there’s worse 
places in the world than Novy Skoshy, and 
some of us ’ll live to find that out.” 

In this eaposé of Mac Manus there was 
enough and more than enough, to set his 
audience thinking, and many were the specu- 
lations to which it gave birth; but, on the 
whole, the men were well enough pleased 
with their destination. It seldom happens 
otherwise, for no class is so fond of change 
and movement as the soldier, and that, at 
least, was secured by the order to march. 
How the march or transit was to be con- 
ducted, was another affair, and that it is our 
business now to describe. 

Four transports were immediately taken up 
by — and, as fast as they were got 
ready, were sent round to Liverpool, to re- 
ceive the number of troops allotted to each. 
It will be enough for our purpose to 
select that which bore Maurice and his 
fortunes. 

An embarkation, however, is never a very 
satisfactory performance, even in private life ; 
but when the “small family party ” consists 
ofa couple of hundred soldiers, a good many 
of them not very sober, with their wives, their 
children, their pet dogs, their bird-cages, 
their arm-chests, their bandboxes, bundles, 
and other impedimenta, the pleasures of travel 
are not very greatly enhanced. It is pleasant 
enough, marching out of barracks to the tune 
of “ The Girl I left behind me,” but before 
your troops are fairly settled down in your 
transport, a variety of “disagreeables ” have 
to be encountered. 

The worst of these occur on board the 
transport; but it is no trifling task to get 
everybody fairly into the boats ; and a drover’s 
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dog at Smithfield has but a slight duty to| bestowal of “the inebriated ;” the successful 
perform in getting his flock into their pen,| mustering of “the sick, lame, and lazy ;” are 
compared with that of officers and non-com-| strokes of art which ought alone to ensure the 
missioned officers in routing the stragglers| promotion of those who are called upon to 
out of the public-houses into which they wil/| perform them. If the people of the transport 
drop to take “the parting-glass” with each | lent any kind of assistance, it would be some- 
other, though their destination be identical,| thing; but from the agent in his cabin, to the 
and the dreaded separation no greater than| loblolly boy in the caboose, the sole occupation 
the distance between their respective ham-| of each consists in darnning “ the sogers,” and 
mocks. ‘The ladies too—pity that we should | sulkily refusing to answer the simplest ques- 
say so—dgive no little trouble. The stern| tions; so that they don’t mend the matter, and 
rules of the service admit of only six married | the only thing left, is to trust to time and that 
women per company; and the selection, in| providential interference which is alwys work. 
this case, is guided by the good. conduct o!|ing for our good, unseen, though we by no 
the claimants, of whom there are always more | means recommend those in difficulties to trust 
than the regulations admit of taking. Add | to it alone. 
to this, the fact, that it generally happens that As long as the transport is in harbour 
promises which, no doubt, would gladly be | difficulties abound; boats are always coming 
forgotten—not to say broken—are rigidly | alongside with hecatombs of fresh meat and 
enforced during the last week before the piles of vegetables, for the officers and ser- 
regiment embarks, by damsels who will not} geants’ messes: smugglers insinuate gin in 
be included in the category alluded to in the | bladders ; an unlucky woman is discovered, 
pleasant tune with which the men march out] and sent ashore, who comes back again some- 
of quarters. The consequence of this is,that| how, like a bad penny—probably in the re- 
three or four women, per company, are often| turn boat; in short, until the Blue Peter is 
added to its strength—we must not say its| hoisted, the vessel is one scene of unutterable 
weakness—at the very last moment, for whom | confusion. In the early days of Patrick Mac 
there is not the shadow of a chance that they | Manus, this scene was prolonged till the wind 
will be permitted to go out with their hus-| blew fair, but the steam-tugs now are the 
bands. Nevertheless, they marry ; they climb | “ tricksy spirits” that supersede the wind till 
into the baggage-wagon, “just to say good-| the transports are outside. 
bye,”—they weep and embrace, and wave It was by the aid of two of these nautical 
their handkerchiefs at the water-side; they | Effreets that the “ Eliza Biggleswade ” trans- 
scream “ farewell,” in accents of the wildest | port, with “ No. 27” painted on each side of her 
despair ; they swoon on the beach, are carried | bows, which conveyed the last division of the 
off by compassionate individuals, and are seen Regiment, was tugged into the Channel, 
no more, till some four or five days after-| where Maurice Savage, and about a hundred 
wards, when the transport is fairly “in blue and fifty of his comrades—to say nothing of 
water,” when they emerge from their hiding- | women and children—commenced that series 
places, between decks, satisfied—though they | of involuntary evolutions which are almost in- 
are not to be provisioned, and are threatened | variably performed by those who have never 
with all sorts of pains and penalties—that it} been at sea before. 
is impossible now to send them back ; inspite} In the course of a few days, however, 
of the declaration of the commanding officer | matters righted themselves a little. Soldiers 
on board, that he will hail the first vessel he | are not allowed to be sick any longer than is 
meets returning to England, and trans-ship | absolutely necessary ; and it is surprising how 
them in the middle of the Atlantic! effective the word of command is which sends 
How these extra women manage to effect | a fellow on deck to look out for his grog at 
their entrance into the transport, is a mystery | the tub, or his ration at the caboose, when he 
as great as that which puzzled George the | knows that if he remains below he shall re- 
Third in the celebrated case of the apple-| ceive neither. “Sea legs” are not very 
dumplings; but ban and bar them as you| readily found in ordinary cases; but a soldier 
will, seize on them when they are half-way | discovers his as soon as most people, having 
up the side, put double sentries at each gang-| his ranks to keep, and certain manceuvres to 
way, resort to every ingenious expedient that | go through on a limited scale, in spite of the 
can be thought of, and, malgré tous, not a} rolling or pitching of the vessel, and at the 
“man-jack” of these Ariadnes will be left| expiration of a week or so, there remained 
behind. Perhaps the inappropriate word we | scarcely half-a-dozen on board the “ Eliza 
have just used may furnish some clue to the | Biggleswade” who had not been laughed or 
enigma in the alteration of costume ; but this | drilled out of their “ sea-sorrows.” The voy- 
is a mere conjecture on our part, having no| age was accomplished without any remarkable 
experience to recount of having detected the | casualties; there was cod-fishing by day, on 
Billy Taylor transmigration. the Banks of Newfoundland, to amuse the men 
The distribution of the troops into their] and give them a welcome supply, and a care- 
several berths; the stowing of the baggage | ful watch and ward by night on the same banks 
into impossible corners—perhaps already filled | to escape being run down in the heavy New- 
by some of the prohibited women ; the safe | foundland fogs. 
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Sable Island, dreary and inhospitable though 
it be, was hailed and passed with pleasure. 
Sambro’ light was a welcome signal ; the pilot, 
who came on board in the grey of the morning, 
was a messenger of glad tidings; and the 
beautiful harbour of Halifax, a joyful sight 
after seven weeks’ confinement in the “ Eliza 
Biggleswade.” 

‘'o land with far more regularity than they 
had embarked—shake hands with their com- 
rades, who had preceded them—to march up 
the hill to barracks, with the air of men who 
had already seen some service, and were pre- 
pared to see more—and to know that they 
were in a new hemisphere, with no aspect 
materially altered of things they had been 
accustomed to behold—were matters on which 
the young soldiers congratulated themselves 
with no small degree of internal satisfaction ; 
and no one amongst them more readily than 
Maurice Savage, heretofore the unwilling 
pupil of Corporal Rattler, but now by no 
means the least active or efficient of the light 
company in the Regiment. 

His further and final progress will be told 
next week. 





« JUDGE NOT!” 


Many years since, two pupils of the Uni- 
versity at Warsaw were passing through the 
street in which stands the column of King 
Sigismund, round whose pedestal may gene- 
rally be seen seated a number of women 
selling fruit, cakes, and a variety of eatables, 
to the passers-by. The young men paused to 
look at a figure whose oddity attracted their 
attention. ‘This was a man apparently be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age: his coat, 
once black, was worn threadbare ; his broad 
hat overshadowed a thin wrinkled face ; his 
form was greatly emaciated, yet he walked 
with a firm and rapid step. He stopped at 
one of the stalls beneath the column, pur- 
chased a halfpenny worth of bread, ate part 
of it, put the remainder into his pocket, and 
pursued his way towards the palace of General 
Zaionezek, lieutenant of the kingdom, who, 
in the absence of the Czar, Alexander, exer- 
cised royal authority in Poland. 

“Do you know that man?” 
student of the other. 

“Tdo not; but, judging by his lugubrious 
costume, and no less mournful countenance, I 
should guess him to be an undertaker.” 

“Wrong, my friend; he is Stanislas 
Staszic.” 

“ Staszic !” exclaimed the student, looking 
after the man, who was then entering the 
palace. ‘ How can a mean, wretched-looking 
man, who stops in the middle of the street to 
buy a morsel of bread, be rich and powerful ?” 

“Yet, so it is,” replied his companion. 
“Under this unpromising exterior is hidden 
one of our most influential ministers, and one 
of the most illustrious savans of Europe.” 

The man whose appearance contrasted so 


asked one 
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strongly with his social position, who was as 
powerful as he seemed insignificant, as rich 
as he appeared poor, owed all his fortune to 
himself—to his labours, and to his genius. 

Of low extraction—he left Poland, while 
young, in order to acquire learning. He 
passed some years in the Universities of 
Leipsic and Gottingen, continued his studies 
in the College of France, under Brisson and 
D’Aubanton ; gained the friendship of Buffon ; 
visited the Alps and the Apennines; and, 
finally, returned to his native land, stored 
with rich and varied learning. 

He was speedily invited by a nobleman to 
take charge of the education of his son. 
Afterwards, the Government wished to profit 
by his talents; and Staszic, from grade to 
grade, was raised to the highest posts and the 
greatest dignities. His economical habits made 
him rich. Five hundred serfs cultivated his 
lands, and he possessed 'arge sums of money 
placed at interest. When did any man ever 
rise very far above the rank in which he was 
born, without presenting a mark for envy and 
detraction to aim their arrows against ? 
Mediocrity always avenges itself by calumny ; 
and so Staszic found it, for the good folks of 
Warsaw were quite ready to attribute all his 
actions to sinister motives. 

A group of idlers had paused close to where 
the students were standing. All looked at 
the minister, and every one had something to 
say against him. 

“Who would ever think,” cried a noble, 
whose grey moustaches and old-fashioned 
costume recalled the era of King Sigismund, 
“that he could be a minister of state? For- 
merly, when a Palatin traversed the Capital, 
a troop of horsemen both preceded and 
followed him. Soldiers dispersed the crowds 
that pressed to look at him. But what respect 
can be felt for an old miser, wuo has not the 
heart to afford himself a coach, and who eats 
a piece of bread in the streets, just as a beg- 
gar would do ?” 

“ His heart,” said a priest, “is as hard as 
the iron chest in which he keeps his gold; a 
poor man might die of hunger at his door, be- 
fore he would give him alms.” 

“He has worn the same coat for the last ten 
years,” remarked another. 

“ He sits on the ground for fear of wearing 
out his chairs,” chimed in a saucy-looking 
lad, and every one joined in a mocking laugh. 

A young pupil of one of the public schools 
had listened in indignant silence to these 
speeches, which cut him to the heart; and 
at length, unable to restrain himself, he turned 
towards the priest and said :— 

“A man distinguished for his generosity 
ought to be spoken of with more respect. 
What does it signify to us how he dresses, or 
what he eats, if he makes a noble use of his 
fortune ?” 

“ And pray what use does he make of it ?” 

“The Academy of Sciences wanted a place 
for a library, and had not funds to hire one. 
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Who bestowed on them a magnificent palace ? 
Was it not Staszic !” 

“Oh! yes, because he is as greedy of praise 
as of gold.” 

“Poland esteems, as her chief glory, the 
man who discovered the laws of the sidereal 
movement. Who was it that raised to him a | 
monument worthy of his renown—calling the 
chisel of Canova to honour the memory of | 
Copernicus ?” 

“Tt was Staszic,” replied the priest, “and | 
so all Europe honours for it the generous | 
senator. But, my young friend, it is not the | 
light of the noon-day sun that ought to} 
illumine Christian charity. If you want | 
really to know a man, watch the daily course | 
of his private life. 


> 


This ostentatious miser, | 
in the books which he publishes groans over | 
the lot of the peasantry, and in his vast | 
domains he employs five hundred miserable | 
serfs. Go some morning to his house—| 
there you will find a poor woman beseech- | 
ing with tears a cold proud man who re-| 
pulses her. That man is Staszic—that | 
woman his sister. Ought not the haughty | 
giver of palaces, the builder of pompous | 
statues, rather to employ himself in protect- | 
ing his oppressed serfs, and relieving his | 
destitute relative ?” 

The young man began to reply, but no one | 
would listen to him. Sad and dejected at | 
hearing one who had been to him a true and | 
generous friend, so spoken of, he went to his | 


humble lodging. 
| 


Next morning he repaired at an early hour 
to the dwelling of his benefactor. There he 
met a woman weeping, and lamenting the in- | 
humanity of her brother. 

This confirmation of what the priest had | 
said, inspired the young man with a fixed | 
determination. It was Staszic who had placed | 
him at college, and supplied him with the | 
means of continuing there. Now, he would | 
reject his gifts—he would not accept benefits | 
from a man who could look unmoved at his 
own sister’s tears. 

The learned minister, seeing his favourite 
pupil enter, did not desist from his occupation, 
but, continuing to write, said to him: 

“ Well, Adolphe, what can I do for you to- 
day? If you want books, take them out of 
my library ; or instruments—order them, and | 
send me the bill. Speak to me freely, and tell | 
me if you want anything.” 

“ On the contrary, Sir, I come to thank you 
for your past kindness, and to say that J must 
in future decline receiving your gifts.” 

“ You are, then, become rich ?” 

“] am as poor as ever.” 

* And your college ?” 

“T must leave it.” 

“ Impossible !” cried Staszic, standing up, 
and fixing his penetrating eyes on his visitor. 


| 
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“ You are the most promising of all our pupils 
—it must not be !” 

In vain the young student tried to conceal 
the motive of his conduct ; Staszic insisted on 
knowing it. 

“You wish,” said Adolphe, “ to heap favours 
on me, at the expense of your suffering family.” 

The powerful minister could not conceal 
his emotion. His eyes filled with tears, and 
he pressed the young man’s hand warmly, as 
he said: 

“ Dear boy, always take heed to this counsel 
—‘ JUDGE NOTHING BEFORE THE TIME.’ Ere 
the end of life arrives, the purest virtue may 
be soiled by vice, and the bitterest calumny 
proved to be unfounded. My conduct is, in 
truth, an enigma, which I cannot now solve— 
it is the secret of my life.” 

Seeing the young man still hesitate, he added: 

“ Keep an account of the money I give you, 
consider it as a loan; and when some day, 
through labour and study, you find yourself 
rich, pay the debt by educating a poor, de- 
serving student. As to me, wait for my 
death, before you judge my life.” 

During fifty years Stanislas Staszic allowed 
malice to blacken his actions. He knew the 
time would come when all Poland would do 
him justice. 

On the 20th of January, 1826, thirty thou- 
sand mourning Poles flocked around his bier, 
and sought to touch the pall, as though it 
were some holy, precious relic. 

The Russian army could not comprehend 
the reason of the homage thus paid by the 
people of Warsaw to this illustrious man. 
His last testament fully explained the reason 
of his apparent avarice. His vast estates were 
divided into five hundred portions, each to 
become the property of a free peasant—his 
former serf. A school, on an admirable plan 
and very extended scale, was to be established 
for the instruction of the peasants’ children in 
different trades. A reserved fund was pro- 
vided for the succour of the sick and aged. 
A small yearly tax, to be paid by the liberated 
serfs, was destined for purchasing, by degrees, 
the freedom of their neighbors, condemned, 
as they had been, to hard and thankless toil. 

After having thus provided for his peasants, 
Staszic bequeathed six hundred thousand 
florins for founding a model hospital ; and he 
left a considerable sum towards educating 
poor and studious youths. As for his sister, 
she inherited only the same allowance which 
he had given her, yearly, during his life; for 
she was a person of careless, extravagant 
habits, who dissipated foolishly all the money 
she received. 

A strange fate was that of Stanislas Staszic. 
A martyr to calumny during his life, after 
death his memory was blessed and revered by 
the multitudes whom he had made happy. 











